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The Crimea Conference 


TEXT OF ROOSEVELT-CHURCHILL-STALIN STATEMENT 


Tue Dereat or GERMANY 


E have considered and determined the military plans 

of the three allied powers for the final defeat of 

the common enemy. The military staffs of the 
three allied nations have met in daily meetings throughout 
the conference. These meetings have been most satisfactory 
from every point of view and have resulted in closer co- 
ordination of the military effort of the three allies than ever 
before. The fullest information has been interchanged. The 
timing, scope and co-ordination of new and even more pow- 
erful blows to be launched by our armies and air forces 
into the heart of Germany from the east, west, north and 
south have been fully agreed and planned in detail. 

Our combined military plans will be made known only as 
we execute them, but we believe that the very close working 
partnership among the three staffs attained at this confer- 
ence will result in shortening the war. Meetings of the 
three staffs will be continued in the future whenever the 
need arises. 

Nazi Germany is doomed. The German people will only 
make the cost of their defeat heavier to themselves by at- 
tempting to continue a hopeless resistance. 


Tue OccuPATION AND CONTROL OF GERMANY 


We have agreed on common policies and plans for en- 
forcing the unconditional surrender terms which we shall 
impose together on Nazi Germany after German armed re- 
sistance has been finally crushed. These terms will not be 
made known until the final defeat of Germany has been 
accomplished. Under the agreed plan, the forces of the three 
powers will each occupy a separate zone of Germany. Co- 
ordinated administration and control has been provided for 
under the plan through a central control commission consist- 
ing of the supreme commanders of the three powers with head- 
quarters in Berlin. It has been agreed that France should 
be invited by the three powers, if she should so desire, to take 
over a zone of occupation, and to participate as a fourth 
member of the control commission. The limits of the French 
zone will be agreed by the four governments concerned 


through their representatives on the European advisory com- 
mission. 

It is our inflexible purpose to destroy German militarism 
and Nazism and to insure that Germany will never again 
be able to disturb the peace of the world. We are determined 
to disarm and disband all German armed forces; break up 
for all time the German general staff that has repeatedly 
contrived the resurgence of German militarism; remove or 
destroy all German military equipment; eliminate or control 
all German industry that could be used for military produc- 
tion; bring all war criminals to just and swift punishment 
and exact reparation in kind for the destruction wrought 
by the Germans; wipe out the Nazi party; Nazi laws, or- 
ganizations and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist 
influences from public office and from the cultural and 
economic life of the German people, and take in harmony 
such other measures in Germany as may be necessary to 
the future peace and safety of the world. It is not our pur- 
pose to destroy the people of Germany, but only when 
Nazism and militarism have been extirpated will there be 
hope for a decent life for Germans, and a place for them 
in the comity of nations. 


REPARATION BY GERMANY 


We have considered the question of the damage caused 
by Germany to the Allied nations in this war and recognized 
it as just that Germany be obliged to make compensation 
for this damage in kind to the greatest extent possible. A 
commission for the compensation of damage wil be estab- 
lished. The commission will be instructed to consider the 
question of the extent and methods for compensating dam- 
age caused by Germany to the Allied countries. The com- 
mission will work in Moscow. 


UnITEep Nations CONFERENCE 


We are resolved upon the earliest possible establishment 
with our allies of a general international organization to 
maintain peace and security. We believe that this is essen- 
tial, both to prevent aggression and to remove the political, 
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economic and social causes of war through the close and 
continuing collaboration of all peace-loving peoples. 

The foundations were laid at Dumbarton Oaks. On the 
important question of voting procedure, however, agree- 
ment was not there reached. The present conference has 
been able to resolve this difficulty. 

We have agreed that a conference of United Nations 
should be called to meet at San Francisco in the United 
States on Ariil 25, 1945, to prepare the charter of such 
an organization, along the lines proposed in the informal 
conversations at Dumbarton Oaks. 

The government of China and the provisional government 
of France will be immediately consulted and invited to 
sponsor invitations to the conference jointly with the gov- 
ernments of the United States, Great Britain and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. As soon as the consultation 
with China and France has been completed the text of the 
proposals on voting procedure will be made public. 


DECLARATION ON LIBERATED EurRoPE 


The Premier of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom and the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America have consulted with 
each other in the common interests of the peoples of their 
countries and those of liberated Europe. They jointly de- 
clare their mutual agreement to concert during the temporary 
period of instability in liberated Europe the policies of their 
three governments in assisting the peoples liberated from 
the domination of Nazi Germany and the peoples of the 
former Axis satellite states of Europe to solve by democratic 
means their pressing political and economic problems. 

The establishment of order in Europe and the rebuilding 
of national economic life must be achieved by processes 
which will enable the liberated peoples to destroy the last 
vestiges of Nazism and Fascism and to create democratic 
institutions of their own choice. This is a principle of the 
Atlantic Charter—the right of all peoples to choose the 
form of government under which they will live—the restora- 
tion of sovereign rights and self-government to those peoples 
who have been forcibly deprived of them by the aggressor 
nations. 

To foster the conditions in which the liberated peoples 
may exercise these rights, the three governments will jointly 
assist the people in any European liberated state or former 
Axis satellite state in Europe where, in their judgment, con- 
ditions require (a) to establish conditions of internal peace; 
(b) to carry out emergency measures for the relief of dis- 
tressed peoples; (c) to form interim governmental authori- 
ties broadly representative of all democratic elements in the 
population and pledged to the earliest possible establishment 
through free elections of governments responsive to the will 
of the people, and (d) to facilitate where necessary the hold- 
ing of such elections. 

The three governments will consult the other United 
Nations and provisional authorities of other governments 
in Europe when matters of direct interest to them are under 
consideration. 

When, in the opinion of the three governments, condi- 
tions in any European liberated state or any former Axis 
satellite state in Europe make such action necessary, they 
will immediately consult together on the measures necessary 
to discharge the joint responsibilities set forth in this dec- 
laration. 

By this declaration we reaffirm our faith in the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter, our pledge in the declaration by 
the United Nations and our determination to build in co- 
operation with other peace-loving nations world order under 


law, dedicated to peace, security, freedom and general well- 
being of all mankind. 

In issuing this declaration the three powers express the 
hope that the provisional government of the French repub- 
lic may be associated with them in the procedure suggested. 


POLAND 


A new situation has been created in Poland as a result of 
her complete liberation by the Red Army. This calls for 
the establishment of a Polish provisional government which 
can be more broadly based than was possible before the 
recent liberation of western Poland. The provisional govern- 
ment which is now functioning in Poland should therefore 
be reorganized on a broader democratic basis with the in- 
clusion of democratic leaders from Poland itself and from 
Poles abroad. This new government should then be called 
the Polish provisional government of national unity. 

M. Molotov, Mr. Harriman and Sir A. Clark Kerr are 
authorized as a commission to consult in the first instance 
in Moscow with members of the present provisional govern- 
ment and with other Polish democratic leaders from within 
Poland and from abroad, with a view to the reorganization 
of the present government along the above lines. This Polish 
provisional government of national unity shall be pledged 
to the holding of free and unfettered elections as soon as 
possible on the basis of universal suffrage and secret ballot. 
In these elections all democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall 
have the right to take part and to put forward candidates. 

When a Polish provisional government of national unity 
has been properly formed in conformity with the above, 
the government of the U. S. S. R., which now maintains 
diplomatic relations with the present provisional govern- 
ment of Poland, and the government of the United King- 
dom and the government of the U. S. A., will establish 
diplomatic relations with the new Polish provisional gov- 
ernment of national unity, and will exchange ambassadors 
by whose reports the respective governments will be kept 
informed about the situation in Poland. 

The three heads of government consider that the eastern 
frontier of Poland should follow the Curzon line with di- 
gressions from it in some regions of five to eight kilometers 
in favor of Poland. They recognized that Poland must re- 
ceive substantial accessions of territory in the North and 
West. They feel that the opinion of the new Polish pro- 
visional government of national unity should be sought in 
due course on the extent of these accessions and that the 
final delimitation of the western frontier of Poland should 
thereafter await the peace conference. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


We have agreed to recommend to Marshal Tito and Dr. 
Subasitch that the agreement between them should be put 
into effect immediately, and that a new government should 
be formed on the basis of that agreement. 

We also recommend that as soon as the new government 
has been formed it should declare that: 

1. The Anti-Fascist Assembly of National Liberation 
(Avnoj) should be extended to include members of the last 
Yugoslav Parliament (Skupschina) who have not compro- 
mised themselves by collaboration with the enemy, thus 
forming a body to be known as a temporary parliament; and, 

2. Legislative acts passed by the Anti-Fascist Assembly 
of National Liberation will be subject to subsequent ratifi- 
cation by a constituent assembly. 

There was also a general review of other Balkan questions. 


MEETINGS OF FOREIGN SECRETARIES 


Throughout the conference, besides the daily meetings 
of the heads of governments and the foreign secretaries, 
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separate meetings of the three foreign secretaries and their 
advisors have also been held daily. 

These meetings have proved of the utmost value, and 
the conference agreed that permanent machinery should be 
set up for regular consultation between the three foreign 
secretaries. They will, therefore, meet as often as may be 
necessary, probably about every three or four months. These 
meetings will be held in rotation in the three capitals, the 
first meeting being held in London after the United Nations 
conference on world organization. 


Unity ror PEACE AS FOR WAR 
Our meetings here in the Crimea has reaffirmed our com- 
mon determination to maintain and strengthen in the peace 
to come that unity of purpose and of action which has made 


victory possible and certain for the United Nations in this 
war. We believe that this is a sacred obligation which our 


governments owe to our peoples and to all the peoples of 
the world. 

Only with the continuing and growing co-operation and 
understanding among our three countries and among all 
the peace-loving nations can the highest aspiration of hu- 
manity be realized—a secure and lasting peace which will, 
in the words of the Atlantic Charter, “afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives 
in freedom from fear and want.” 

Victory in this war and establishment of the proposed in- 
ternational organization will provide the greatest oppor- 
tunity in all history to create in the years to come the es- 
sential conditions of such a peace. 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Feb. 11, 1945 J. STALIN 


The Bretton Woods Proposals 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States, Washington, D. C., February 12, 1945 


O the Congress of the United States: In my budget 

message of Jan. 9 I called attention to the need for 

immediate action on the Bretton Woods proposals 
for an international monetary fund and an international 
bank for reconstruction and development. It is my purpose 
in this message to indicate the importance of these inter- 
national organizations in our plans for a peaceful and pros- 
perous world. 

As we dedicate our total efforts to the task of winning 
this war we must never lose sight of the fact that victory 
is not only an end in itself but, in a large sense, victory offers 
us the means of achieving the goal of lasting peace and a 
better way of life. 

Victory does not insure the achievement of these larger 
goals—it merely offers us the opportunity—the chance— 
to seek their attainment. Whether we shall have the courage 
and vision to avail ourselves of this tremendous opportunity 

purchased at so great a cost—is yet to be determined. 
On our shoulders rests the heavy responsibility for making 
this momentous decision. I said before, and I repeat again: 
‘This generation has a rendezvous with destiny.” 


PLans CALLED CORNERSTONES 


If we are to measure up to the task of peace with the 
same stature as we have measured up to the task of war, 
we must see that the institutions of peace rest firmly on the 
solid foundations of international political and economic 
cooperation. The cornerstone for international political co- 
operation is the Dumbarton Oaks proposal for a permanent 
United Nations. 

International political relations will be friendly and con- 
structive, however, only if solutions are found to the diffi- 
cult economic problems we face today. The cornerstone 
for international economic cooperation is the Bretton Woods 
proposals for an international monetary fund and an inter- 
national bank for reconstruction and development. 

These proposals for an international fund and an inter- 
national bank are concrete evidence that the economic ob- 
iectives of the United States agree with those of the United 
Nations. They illustrate our unity of purpose and interest 
in the economic field. What we need and what they need 
correspond—expanded production, employment, exchange 


and consumption—in other words, more goods produced, 
more jobs, more trade and a higher standard of living for 
us all. 

To the people of the United States this means real peace- 
time employment for those who will be returning from 
the war and for those at home whose wartime work has 
ended. It also means orders and profits to our industries 
and fair prices to our farmers. We shall need prosperous 
markets in the world to ensure our own prosperity, and 
we shall need the goods the world can sell us. For all these 
purposes, as well as for a peace that will endure, we need 
the partnership of the United Nations. 

The first problem in time which we must cope with is 
that of saving life and getting resources and people back 
into production. In many of the liberated countries economic 
life has all but stopped. Transportation systems are in ruins 
and therefore coal and raw materials cannot be brought to 
factories. 

Many factories themselves are shattered, power plants 
smashed, transmission systems broken, bridges blown up or 
bombed, ports clogged with sunken wrecks, and great rich 
areas of farm land inundated by the sea. People are tired 
and sick and hungry. But they are eager to go to work 
again, and to create again with their own hands and under 
their own leaders the necessary physical basis of their lives. 


Bic Jos Must Be Startep Soon 


Emergency relief is under way behind the armies under 
the authority of local Governments, backed up first by the 
Allied Military Command and after that by the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. Our par- 
ticipation in the UNRRA has been approved by Congress. 
But neither UNRRA nor the armies are designed for the 
construction or reconstruction of large-scale public works 
or factories or power plants or transportation systems. That 
job must be done otherwise, and it must be started soon. 

The main job of restoration is not one of relief. It is 
one of reconstruction which must largely be done by local 
people and their Governments. They will provide the labor, 
the local money and most of the materials. The same is 
true for all the many plans for the improvement of trans- 
portation, agriculture, industry and housing, that are es- 
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sential to the development of the economically backward 
areas of the world. 

But some of the things required for all these projects, 
both of reconstruction and development, will have to come 
from overseas. It is at this point that our highly developed 
economy can play a role important to the rest of the world 
and very profitable to the United States. Inquiries for nu- 
merous materials and for all kinds of equipment and ma- 
chinery in connection with such projects are already being 
directed to our industries and many more will come. This 
business will be welcome just as soon as the more urgent 
production for the war itself ends. 

The main problem will be for these countries to obtain 
the means of payment. In the long run we can be paid for 
what we sell abroad chiefly in goods and services. But at 
the moment many of the countries who want to be our 
customers are prostrate. Other countries have devoted their 
economics so completely to the war that they do not have 
the resources for reconstruction and development. 

Unless a means of financing is found, such countries will 
be unable to restore their economies and, in desperation, 
will be forced to carry forward and intensify existing sys- 
tems of discriminatory trade practices, restrictive exchange 
controls, competitive depreciation of currencies and other 
forms of economic warfare. That would destroy all our 
good hopes. We must move promptly to prevent its hap- 
pening, and we must move on several fronts, including 
finance and trade. 


“U.S. SHoutp Act Promptiy” 


The United States should act promptly upon the plan 
for the international bank, which will make or guarantee 
sound loans for the foreign currency requirements of im- 
portant reconstruction and development projects in mem- 
ber countries. One of its most important functions will be 
to facilitate and make secure wide private participation in 
such loans. The articles of agreement constituting the 
charter of the bank have been worked out with great care 
by an international conference of experts and give adequate 
protection to all interests. I recommend to the Congress 
that we accept the plan, subscribe the capital allotted to 
us, and participate whole-heartedly in the bank’s work. 

This measure, with others I shall later suggest, should 
go far to take care of our part of the lending requirements 
of the post-war years. They should help the countries con- 
cerned to get production started, to get over the first crisis 
of disorganization and fear, to begin the work of recon- 
struction and development; and they should help our farmers 
and our industries to get over the crisis of reconversion by 
making a large volume of export business possible in the 
post-war years. 

As confidence returns private investors will participate 
more and more in foreign lending and investment without 
any Government assistance. But to get over the first crisis, 
in the situation that confronts us, loans and guarantees by 
agencies of Government will be essential. 

We all know, however, that a prosperous world economy 
must be built on more than foreign investment. Exchange 
rates must be stabilized and the channels of trade opened up 
throughout the world. A large foreign trade after vic- 
tory will generate production, and therefore wealth. It will 
also make possible the servicing of foreign investments. 

Almost no one in the medern world produces what he 
eats and wears and lives in. It is only by the division of 
labor among people and among geographic areas, with all 
their varied resources, and by the increased all-around pro- 
duction which specialization makes possible, that any 
modern country can sustain its present population. It is 


through exchange and trade that efficient production in large 
units becomes possible. To expand the trading circle, to 
make it richer, more competitive, more varied, is a funda- 


mental contribution to everybody’s wealth and welfare. 


Economic CoopERATION ASKED 


It is time for the United States to take the lead in es- 
tablishing the principle of economic cooperation as the 
foundation for expanded world trade. We propose to do 
this, not by setting up a super-government, but by inter- 
national negotiation and agreement, directed to the improve- 
ment of the monetary institutions of the world and of the 
laws that govern trade. 

We have done a good deal in those directions in the last 
ten years under the Trade Agreements Act of 1934 and 
through the stabilization fund operated by our Treasury. 
But our present enemies were powerful in those years too, 
and they devoted all their efforts not to international col- 
laboration, but to autarchy and economic warfare. When 
victory is won we must be ready to go forward rapidly on 
a wide front. We all know very well that this will be a 
long and complicated business. 

A good start has been made. The United Nations mone- 
tary conference at Bretton Woods has taken a long step 
forward on a matter of great practical importance to us 
all. The conference submitted a plan to create an inter- 
national monetary fund which will put an end to monetary 
chaos. The fund is a financial institution to preserve stabil- 
ity and order in the exchange rates between different moneys. 
It does not create a single money for the world; neither 
we nor anyone else is ready to do that. There will still be 
a different money in each country, but with the fund in 
operation the value of each currency in international trade 
will remain comparatively stable. Changes in value of for- 
eign currencies will be made only after careful considera- 
tion by the fund of the factors involved. 

Furthermore, and equally important, the fund agreement 
establishes a code of agreed principles for the conduct of 
exchange and currency affairs. In a nutshell, the fund 
agreement spells the difference between a world caught 
again in the maelstrom of panic and economic warfare cul- 
minating in war—as in the Nineteen Thirties—or a world 
in which the members strive for a better life through mutual 
trust, cooperation and assistance. The choice is ours. 

I therefore recommend prompt action by the Congress to 
provide the subscription of the United States to the inter- 
national monetary fund and the legislation necessary for our 
membership in the fund. 

The international fund and bank together represent one 
of the most sound and useful proposals for international 
collaboration now before us. On the other hand, I do not 
want to leave with you the impression that these proposals 
for the fund and bank are perfect in every detail. 

It may well be that the experience of future years will 
show us how they can be improved. I do wish to make it 
clear, however, that these articles of agreement are the 
product of the best minds that forty-four nations could 
muster. These men, who represented nations from all parts 
of the globe, nations in all stages of economic development, 
nations with different political and economic philosophies, 
have reached an accord which is presented to you for your 
consideration and approval. It would be a tragedy if differ- 
ences of opinion on minor details should lead us to sacri- 
fice the basic agreement achieved on the major problems. 


OTHER ProstEmMs Dur SHorTLY 


Nor do I want to leave with you the impression that the 
fund and the bank are all that we will need to solve the 
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economic problems which will face the United Nations when 
the war is over. There are other problems which we shall be 
called upon to solve. It is my expectation that other pro- 
posals will shortly be ready to be submitted to you for your 
consideration. 

These will include the establishment of the food and ag- 
riculture organization of the United Nations, broadening 
and strengthening of the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 
international agreement for the reduction of trade barriers, 
the control of cartels and the orderly marketing of world 
surpluses of certain commodities, a revision of the Export- 
Import Bank, and an international oil agreement, as well 
as proposals in the field of civil aviation, shipping and radio 
wire communications. It will also be necessary, of course, 
to repeal the Johnson Act. 

In this message I have recommended for your considera- 
tion the immediate adoption of the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments and suggested other measures which will have to be 
dealt with in the near future. They are all parts of a 
consistent whole. 

That whole is our hope for a secure and fruitful world, 


a world in which plain people in all countries can work at 
tasks which they do well, exchange in peace the products 
of their labor and work out their several destinies in se- 
curity and peace; a world in which Governments, as their 
major contribution to the common welfare are highly and 
effectively resolved to work together in practical affairs 
and to guide all their actions by the knowledge that any 
policy or act that has effects abroad must be considered in 
the light of those effects. 


This point in history at which we stand is full of promise 
and of danger. The world will either move toward unity 
and widely shared prosperity or it will move apart into 
necessarily competing economic blocs. 

We have a chance, we citizens of the United States, to 
use our influence in favor of a more united and cooperating 
world. Whether we do so will determine, as far as it is 
in our power, the kind of lives our grandchildren will live. 


FRANKLIN D. RooskEvELt. 
The White House. 
Feb. 12, 1945. 


France Will Not Be Bound 


MUST HAVE OPPORTUNITY TO DISCUSS AND APPROVE 
By GENERAL CHARLES pe GAULLE, Leader of Provisional French Government 
Broadcast from Paris. Recorded and translated by the Federal Communications Commission, February 5, 1945 


follow, the rights and duties of France are in the front 
rank of all rights and duties. 

In order that the enemy’s resistance in the depths of Ger- 
man territory may be reduced from the western front, the 
efforts of France is clearly necessary despite all that her 
power may have temporarily suffered. It was thus in 1939, 
for it was by accepting all risks together with Great Britain 
that we gained for the whole world what enabled the others 
to see clearly and to prepare themselves. 

It was thus again in November, 1942, when our African 
army, rousing itself from the lethargy of the so-called armis- 
tice, covered—with rusty arms but intact valor—the arrival 
of the American, British and Free French forces on a ter- 
rain where the enemy was well to the fore. It was the same 
later during the campaign that brought the Allies’ armies 
from Naples to Florence and in which the French Expedi- 
tionary Corps played a capital role. 

It was thus during the Battle of France, up to and includ- 
ing the victory that is being completed in Alsace—a struggle 
in the course of which, out of 825,000 Germans captured by 
the Allies since June 6, 1944, 210,000 were taken by the 
French: i.e., 120,000 by the First Army, more than 50,000 
by the Second Armored Division alone, operating with one 
or another of the American armies, and 40,000 by the French 
Forces of the Interior. 


] N this supreme hour of struggle, as in the peace that will 


Prepicts DousLep ARMY 


The effort of France will be of still greater relative im- 
portance tomorrow, since in three months we shall have 
twice as many men in the line as we had in December. Let 
us add that our ports, our railroads, our airfields have been 
the backbone of the common battle. As for the occupation of 
the whole of German territories—which will necessarily fol- 
low the hostilities—it is clear that the French Army will 
become little by little the dominant element in the west. 

Whatever may be the length and the ups and downs of 


this war, it is superfluous to affirm that the settlements that 
emerge from it will be of vital importance to France. 

For more than one and a half centuries our country has 
never ceased to be weakened in comparison to other countries, 
inasmuch as she has had to support gigantic wars that cost 
her a much higher total than any other people in the world. 
Naturally, her political stability, her economic and demo- 
graphic development, her social progress—above all, the 
bond among citizens that is the condition of this stability, of 
this development, this progress—were thereby seriously com- 
promised. 

Our national life, inside and outside the country, has gone 
from upheaval to upheaval for generations, and each of these 
upheavals has been more ruinous than the preceding one. 
This time, France has literally just missed dying as a free 
nation, and the sources of her activity have been cruelly 
wounded. The rest of the world, and above all the peoples 
of Europe, have greatly suffered from her weakness; for it 
is a sort of law that no one is safe when France is in trouble. 


GERMANY CALLED MAIN PkrErIL 


Now the cause of all our trials has always been Germany, 
favored by errors and illusions. That is to say, not only the 
future but the very life of France depends on what is done 
to the beaten Germans. 

We know that many people consider it rather strange that, 
at this stage of the struggle, the heads of the three other great 
powers should appear to settle the manner in which this war 
is to be concluded, and the conditions governing its conclu- 
sion, without France. On this point, I assure the nation that 
it may await without alarm the development of events. 

As far as the conduct of the war is concerned, and al- 
though for the time being we have accepted the placing of 
our military forces under inter-Allied command—as our 
Allies did with Marshal Foch at the end of the last war 
—the Government has means of introducing into the gen- 
eral strategy all that is needed so that our national interests 
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may be safeguarded for the benefit of all and, above all, so 
that the best possible use may be made of our forces, as was 
already done on one recent occasion in particular. I hasten 
to add that in this connection a comprehension has been met 
on the part of the inter-Allied high command that will stand 
out in history. 

As for the arrangement of the future peace or any other 
arrangement that would concern it, we have informed our 
Allies and we have said publicly that France would of course 
be bound by absolutely nothing that she had not had the 
opportunity to discuss and approve on the same ground as 
the others. A fortiori, she will accept only what conforms to 
the aims that she has set for herself in order to insure that 
no aggression by Germany will be possible in the future— 
either against herself or against any state with which she is 
or would be allied. 


SUMMARIZES AIMS 


I can state once more that the definite presence of a French 
force from one end of the Rhine to the other; the separation 
of the territories of the left bank of the river and of the 
Ruhr Basin from what will be the German state or states; 
the independence of the Polish, Czechoslovak, Austrian and 
Balkan nations in friendship with each of the nations that 
will have to bear the principal weight of maintaining peace 
in Europe—these are the conditions that France considers 
essential. We are extremely desirous that they shall be con- 
sidered equally so by all our allies. 

We are not disturbed about the possibility that we shall 
have to carry out most of them, since there are 106,000,000 
of us, living closely assembled under the French flag in the 
immediate neighborhood of what interests us most directly. 
Naturally, we do not have the presumption to believe that 
we alone could insure the security of Europe. We must 
have alliances. It is for that purpose that we have con- 
cluded a great and good alliance with strong and courageous 
Soviet Russia. 

It is for that purpose that we are desirous of signing one 
some day with brave old England, as soon as she may be will- 
ing to agree to what is vital for us concerning Germany, and 
as soon as we may succeed in eliminating among ourselves 
certain traces of an outmoded rivalry in certain points, traces 
to which our temporary misfortunes have given—and are 
still giving—an opportunity to show themselves. We count 
on being able to establish with each of our neighbors—the 
Belgians, the Luxembourgers, the Netherlanders—practical 
agreements for mutual security and economic cooperation. 


We hope that time is still kind to those who know how to 
use it and we hope in the future to resume good relations 
with a renewed Italy. 


Sees U. S. Leapinc 1n SEcuRITY 


Finally, we shall be ready, when—after the battles of 
Europe and the Far East have been decided—we shall have 
recovered full liberty of action and all our territories to 
take part gladly in the great studies and negotiations from 
which there will undoubtedly come a world peace organiza- 
tion. This will include the United States of America in the 
first rank and will promise every state and supreme guaran- 
tee of its life and development in human society. 


Such is France’s immediate plan for war and peace. Cir- 
cumstances tend to be such that in order to realize it we 
hav: only to be willing and to act accordingly. In achieving 
this purpose we shall create for our country general condi- 
tions of dignity, strength and security, which she has lacked 
for so long and which the failure to recognize reality pre- 
vented us from obtaining after the great victories of 1918 
and for the lack of which we have lived in an atmosphere of 
discontent, uncertainty and threats, which are contrary to 
our renovation. Conversely, without an inner renovation 
corresponding to our return to the first rank among nations, 
we should try in vain on this supreme occasion to succeed 
in placing our country in the best imaginable conditions 
among the other states, or to aid in building the finest pos- 
sible structure for world cooperation, for we should have 
built nothing but illusion. 


Now, we must make an enormous effort to raise ourselves 
to the rank where we wish to be. For the moment, it is 
quite true that the demands, the tests and the ruins of war 
are limiting us within this framework of ideas to the most 
pressing needs; that is, simply to make every effort to stay 
alive. But, as the sun of victory rises on the horizon, the 
nation is discovering the future and is wondering about the 
route that she must follow to rebuild and develop herself 
politically, economically, socially, demographically, morally. 

I shall explain on a later occasion what the doctrine and 
action of the Government are in this matter. Everyone 
knows, in fact, that there must be in them, as for strength 
in foreign relations, a coherent ensemble of which no part 
would have any value without being one entity with the 
others. As for the inner strength, it can be nowhere but in 
the national will, for everything is linked with the life of a 
nation and greatness is not divided. 


The Interest of the American Businessman 
in International Trade 


GREATER EMPLOYMENT, PRODUCTION AND INCOME 
By DEAN ACHESON, Assistant Secretary of State 


Delivered before the War and Reconversion Congress of American Industry, 
National Association of Manufacturers, New York, December 8, 1944 


N what now seems like a former incarnation, I used to 

practice law. We had a tradition im our firm of ask- 

ing any of us who was to argue a case a favorite ques- 
tion of one of our judges—“What is this case all about any- 
way?” It had a most devastating effect upon anyone over- 
saturated with details and brought him to the heart of the 
matter in short order. 


The other day an officer of the NAM asked me “Why do 
you expect the majority of American manufacturers to be 
interested in foreign trade. Most of them do not sell abroad. 
Their market is at home. They know that the total foreign 
business of the United States—exports, imports, shipping, 
banking, insurance, tourist expenditures, capital investment 
and payments, are, in terms of percentage, small compared 
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with the total financial and business activity of the United 
States. Why should they be interested in foreign trade?” 

It was a fair question, a fundamental one. It deserves an 
answer. It requires even more, the understanding of the 
American businessman. For the answer is that foreign trade 
and domestic trade are one and inseparable and that we 
cannot expect domestic prosperity under our system without 
a constantly expanding trade with other nations and between 
other nations. 

The United States economy is today the richest, the 
strongest, and the most productive in the world. To keep 
prosperity levels of employment, production, and income to 
reach the President’s goal of full employment for 60 million 
workers, we shall have to find increasing markets for our 
production and increasing investment outlets for our capi- 
tal. If there are any who believe that, in the immediate fu- 
ture, these markets and investment opportunities exist or are 
in prospect in this country alone, 1 have not heard them or 
read them. 

Students of these matters estimate that, to maintain the 
level of production which we require for prosperity after 
the war, we must look for markets abroad in the neighbor- 
hood of ten billion dollars a year. This, they believe, would 


mean nearly three million jobs in industry, and foreign mar- - 


kets for the agricultural output of about a million people 
more. When you compare these jobs with the number of 
the men and women who will return from our fighting forces 
to peace time work—it amounts to nearly one-half—the im- 
portance of foreign trade begins to emerge. 

Now let us look at the matter from another angle. To 
maintain the requisite level of production we must take ad- 
vantage of all sound opportunities for investment which will 
promote economic development and growth. The volume 
of new investment and development which we must have, 
in order to maintain expanding output and employment, ex- 
ceeds the outlets which we can readily find at home. The 
investment of this excess abroad will make possible the neces- 
sary level of our exports—since for this period foreign na- 
tions will not. be in a position to sell to us nor we to buy 
imports in such a volume. 

Abroad we find a totally different situation. In Europe 
there will exist at the end of hostilities enormous demands 
for capital goods and capital investment of the United States 
to permit the rebuilding of devastated plants and transport 
and public utility systems, as well as consumers goods. 
‘There will also be need for credits to assist in reconstruc- 
tion of normal monetary, fiscal, production, and trade sys- 
tems. In other areas of the world, methods of production 
have lagged markedly behind those of the most advanced in- 
dustrial nations, and great opportunities exist for the em- 
ployment of capital, capital goods, and improved techniques 
in the development of expanding and increasingly productive 
economics. There is no inherent reason why we should limit 
our investment horizons to our own boundaries and every 
reason why we should not. 

So we begin our answer to the question before us with a 
word of reassurance and comfort. You should be interested 
in foreign trade for the most practical of reasons. You can- 
not achieve the highest possible prosperity at home without, 
for some years to come, a large and growing volume of for- 
eign trade and investment. Fortunately it so happens that 
foreign countries need this trade and investment as much as 
you do. The situation has all the elements of a deal. 

How then shall we realize the deal? How shall we bring 
together the domestic and foreign components of a prosperous 
economy ? 

The first necessity is an adequate domestic economic policy. 
In a world in which the national income of the United States 


moves back and forth, as it has in the past, between $60 bil- 
lion and $150 billion, no foreign economic program and 
policy can work. No relationship can be maintained between 
our export and import trade nor between our foreign invest- 
ments and our returns from them. The wisest program of 
foreign investment cannot possibly result in regular pay- 
ments of interest, dividends, and principal if enormous drops 
in our own income force us to destroy our debtors. We do 
this when we abruptly stop further lending on one hand, 
while at the same time we prevent payments to us by cur- 
tailing our imports and seek other payments by simultaneous- 
ly pushing our exports. 

Fortunately, there is unanimous agreement that the object 
of public policy and private endeavor must be to assure that 
the productive capacity of this country, which we have proved 
in time of war, shail continue to be utilized for the satisfac- 
tion of the needs of peace—with full employment and pros- 
perity, free from fluctuations, and with steadily rising levels 
of income. 

The second necessity is the creation of circumstances fa- 
vorable to increased trade and economic activity throughout 
the world. These include: 


(1) reasonable exchange rate stability for considerable 
periods of time so that traders and investors may have 
some assurance as to the money in which they are dealing; 

(2) assurance that exporters will get paid tor their ex- 
ports—not in some blocked foreign currency but in dol- 
lars with which to pay their expenses and distribute their 
profits. 

(3) elimination of exchange discriminations and multi- 
ple currency systems which have diverted trade from 
economic channels and have been used as a weapon of 
economic dominations; and 

(4) perhaps most important of all, the reduction of 
tariffs to reasonable levels which will permit trade to be 
carried on, and the progressive elimination of quotas, pref- 
erences, and barriers to trade. 


We have already made progress in achieving some of these 
goals. At Bretton Woods the technical representatives of 
44 United Nations agreed on a proposal for the establish- 
ment of an International Monetary Fund which is before 
the Governments for action. Much discussion of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund proposal treats it as a simple fi- 
nancial device. It is much broader. 

It provides “rules of the game”—that is, agreement of 
the member governments with respect to the maintenance 
of exchange rates and orderly change of exchange rates only 
when absolutely necessary. It provides for freedom from ex- 
change restrictions and discrimination with respect to cur- 
rent trade and other current items of the balance of pay- 
ments, including debt service. It will eliminate multiple 
currency systems. It assures the exchange of the foreign 
proceeds of exports to the exporters’ own currency. So by 
agreeing to the International Monetary Fund the nations of 
the world would be agreeing to many of the assurances which 
I have mentioned above as being essential to the development 
of international trade and investment. 

Finally the Fund provides a buffer pool of currencies to 
tide individual nations over periods of exchange stringency 
making it possible for them to undertake the broad monetary 
commitments referred to as “rules of the game”. 

The third necessity is a sound foreign investment policy 
directed toward the restoration of the devastated areas of 
Europe and the development of the productive capacity of 
other areas of the world, thus raising their levels of economic 
activity and that of the entire world. 

The Government of the United States has for a number 
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of years through the Export-Import Bank contributed 
modestly to the flow of foreign investment and to the 
carrying out of economic development programs in certain 
of the countries of the world, notably in Latin America. 
Private lending must be stimulated to carry its proper share 
of the vastly increased necessity for foreign investment in 
the postwar reconstruction and development period. A prin- 
cipal mechanism for assisting in the revival of foreign in- 
vestment is the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development proposed at the Bretton Woods Conference 

It is the principal purpose of the Bretton Woods institu- 
tion to encourage international investment by guaranteeing 
securities sold to private investors for approved projects of 
reconstruction and development. Where the market is not 
prepared to make loans on reasonable terms, the Bank would 
make the loan directly out of its own capital or from funds 
raised by issuing its own securities. The Bank will enter 
into such operations only after a careful investigation of each 
proposed project and a report that each project will con- 
tribute to the productivity of the country and is within the 
capacity of the borrower to service. I will not attempt here 
to go into the many provisions which assure the soundness 
of the operations of the Bank and especially give complete 
security to investors. 

It will be necessary to supplement the operations of the 
proposed International Bank by expanded operations through 
the Export-Import Bank. In order to do this, and to provide 
for the satisfactory revival of private lending, the Johnson 
Act and similar restrictions on private as well as govern- 
mental investment in certain countries should be eliminated. 

The International Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank are not panaceas. The Fund will provide a setting 
for the development of an increased flow of trade. The Bank 
will aid in more basic shifts in the structure of production 
throughout the world. A sensible commercial policy—the 
reduction of trade barriers and the elimination of preferences 
and discriminations—is fundamental if lasting improvement 
in our international relationships is to be achieved. 

This Government through the trade agreements program 
has for ten years been steadily plugging away at the removal 
of barriers to international trade. The Atlantic Charter and 
Article VII of the Master Lend-Lease Agreements reaffirm 
our purpose and that of other nations to press forward to 
this goal. We propose that this Government go on with 
this work even more vigorously, with more countries, and in 


a more fundamental and substantial way. It is equally im- 
portant that other governments take steps to open up trade 
not only with the United States but with one another. 

A successful carrying out of the policy outlined above of 
economic development by export of United States capital 
and capital goods, accompanied by like policies and programs 
of other capital-exporting nations should over the years re- 
sult in rapid and extensive increases in the productive ca- 
pacity and efficiency of other nations of the world, increased 
capacity on their part to export, and changing but increas- 
ing demands for imports. It is at this point that the full 
benefits of reduced barriers to trade will be reaped—in con- 
tinuingly expanding markets for our exports, and even more 
greatly increasing imports into the United States which will 
make possible the servicing of our foreign investment. 

If on the other hand, we neither maintain by a sound do- 
mestic policy an increasing level of employment, production, 
and income at home, nor reduce, by a sensible commercial 
policy, barriers to trade and especially to imports into the 
United States, our foreign investments and entire foreign 
economic policy can only come to frustration. 

To sum up, this is your interest in foreign trade and in- 
vestment: We can make our total employment, production, 
and income greater if for some years we are prepared to make 
a portion of our production and of our savings available to 
foreign countries through an excess of exports—largely in the 
capital goods field—financed by American investment abroad. 
The additional real income available within the United 
States as a result of such a program will exceed by several 
times the net real product thus exported. Over the years 
we must by means of an adequate domestic policy attain ex- 
panding income and employment at home, so that fluctuations 
in our volume of business do not destroy economic progress 
abroad. Finally, if we are to receive return from our foreign 
investment, and if we are to maintain the foreign markets 
which are required for a high level of employment and ac- 
tivity in this country, both we and other countries will have 
to reexamine and revise our past policies under which inter- 
national trade was put in shackles and production was re- 
stricted or directed into costly and uneconomic lines. Then 
we will be rewarded not only by high income produced at 
home, but by the advantages arising from international 
specialization of production and by the real returns corre- 
sponding to the interest and dividends on our foreign 
investments. 


“What About Our American Economy?” 


BEWARE AMERICAN POLICY BASED ON FOREIGN DIRECTIVES 


By KENNETH S. WHERRY, Senator from Nebraska 
Delivered before the 60th Anniversary Dinner of The American Tariff League, New York City, January 18, 1945 


come ever higher, it is daily more evident that, in 

addition to financing the war through our materials 
and supplies, the burden of finishing it on all fronts will be 
ours. The outlook, present, near future, and far future, 
becomes ever more perplexing to men of good will who 
believe our United States has a God-given heritage which 
must not be dissipated by self-serving profligates. 

It should be evident by now to everyone that this war has 
not been thought through; that the peace has not been 
thought through; and that plans for the postwar era have 
not been thought through. 

There is too much airy, irresponsible promising and too 


\ this war drags on and our ghastly casualty lists be- 


little practical, down-to-earth reasoning. Let us tonight do 
a little hard reasoning together and dissect some of the 
problems. Let me say in preface I have no pat answers to 
these questions. I go further and say that any man who 
says he has pat answers to the problems is either a charlatan 
or a self-deceiver. No one man, and no little group of men, 
can have all the answers. Dictatorship, may I remind you, 
does not find the answers. It simply tells you what to do 
and says, “Like it or else.” 

But we collectively can find the answers through the 
processes of representative government; and representative 
government is run by politicians. For some reason unknown 
to me, the bureaucrats appointed to office by the politician- 
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in-chief—that is, the President—are commonly referred to as 
“statesmen,” while we who are elected by the people are 
labeled as just “politicians.” And “politicians,” the oppo- 
nents of our American form of government would have you 
believe, are much interior, in the discharge of their duties, 
to theorists, welfare workers and playboys, who get them- 
selves comfortably fixed on the government payroll without 
the voters having any chance to pass on their qualifications. 

Politicians, of course, are men engaged in the business of 
government, but the term has been distorted to mean a parti- 
san office seeker. 

Someone has defined a “politician” as a fellow who can 
straddle a fence; keep both ears to the ground; and look 
behind him—all at the same time. 

A “bureaucrat” has been defined as a fellow who shuts 
both eyes; stops both ears; and leaps without looking. 

You can take your choice. 

| am reminded of a story Bill Johnson tells on himself 
when he was Lieutenant-Governor of Nebraska. 

He stopped at a farm and fell to talking with a little girl 


who was milking a cow. “What is your name?” he asked. 


her. “Mary Johnson,” she answered. “What is your name?” 

“T am Bill Johnson, Lieutenant-Governor.” And he added, 
“T am a politician.” 

Came the mother’s voice from the farm house: “Who is 
that you're talking to, Mary?” 

“I’m talking to Lieutenant-Governor Bill Johnson, a poli- 
tician,” answered Mary, who had slipped off the milking 
stool in her shock at being so near a politician. 

Came the voice from the farm house again—and very 
shrill: “Mary Johnson, you come here this minute—and 
bring the cow with you.” 

Our problems today are not political in a partisan sense. 
Most of the domestic, and more than a few of the foreign, 
problems presenting themselves to us today arose during the 
period when too many members of both houses of the Con- 
gress confused politics and partisanship. They, as in the 
dictator countries, became pawns of the Chief Executive, for- 
getting that they had been elected to office to represent the 
people and not the bureaucrats, and that their first obliga- 
tion was to their constituents. That situation has changed. 
As the Republican Whip of the Senate, I can say the Senate 
—and this applies equally to the House—cuts across party 
and state lines in dozens of problems of vital concern to our 
American economy. There are plenty of measures on which 
we divide on partisan lines and that is as it should be. 

Our American system of government is based upon the 
fundamental principle of proposal, disagreement, discussion, 
and compromise. ‘This is the best system man has yet de- 
vised for getting at the truth. 

I hope that in the years just ahead we may find a way of 
aligning parties according to their principles so we shall 
know the fundamentals on which a Democrat or a Republi- 
can stands. The Republicans and the Democrats who are 
not over-persuaded by any outside clique—and they consti- 
tute the vast majority in both houses—are preparing to 
meet the great problems which will, in rapid sequence, come 
before us as Americans and not as partisans. 

This is of the highest importance because of the tremen- 
dous pressure that is under way to change the character of 
our American economy. That pressure comes not because 
our American way has failed, but because it does not conform 
to or fit in with the schemes of those who would rule or 
ruin us. 

This country was founded by people who wanted to get 
away from the oppressions, wars, tyrants, the ruling classes, 
the socialistic and other experiments in absolutism going on 
in Europe from the days of the Roman Empire up to 1776, 


and which have been recurring in cycles ever since. What is 
happening in Europe today is just what has happened, with 
changed scenery and individuals, since the beginning of time. 
Likewise what is happening in the Orient today is only what 
has been happening there since the beginning of time. The 
only new feature is the scale on which we have entangled 
ourselves in conflicts on both sides of the world. 

We are the oldest, and by far the most successful, republic 
in the world. We are not a democracy and we have never 
wanted to be. Our forefathers were completely aware that 
tyranny may be set up under the guise of democracy and 
they chose the representative form of government. Today 
the Congress, and only the Congress, stands between you 
and a form of bureaucratic, dictated, coupon-rationed life 
which would combine the worst features of all known social 
systems which, as failures, litter the trails of history. 

I am not talking of any specific “ism.” I am talking 
about the various plans now afoot in this country, such as the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements which are already in effect. 
They take from the Congress the power to govern the destin- 
ies of this nation and lodge it in the hands of men holding 
office by virtue of partisan appointment and who do not hold 
themselves responsible to serve the electorate. 

These movements turn up in all sorts of disguises. They 
all look respectable. They all pretend, of course, to have 
worthy motives. Most of them are now labeled as sure-fire 
means of attaining peace, prosperity and full employment, 
and anyone who questions them is tagged as being unpatriotic 
and un-American. 

It is not without a definite plan and purpose that the Con- 
gress is being smeared twenty-four hours a day, seven days 
a week, as a useless hangover from the horse-and-buggy era. 
It is, however, a little difficult to understand why people do 
not more generally realize that these attacks on the Congress 
as an institution are attacks on our representative system ; and 
that unmerited attacks on members of the Congress as mere 
self-seeking, horse-trading politicians, because they insist on 
representing the people in our American way, are in reality 
attacks on our own ability to exercise suffrage. If the right 
men are not elected to the Congress, that is the responsibility 
of the electors and not the fault of the Congress. 

I hope you realize that, with the thousands of bills intro- 
duced each session, many of them necessary, some not, it is 
impossible for any one Senator or any one member of the 
House, with all the diverse and extensive work to be done 
in committees, to analyze and study all the details and pro- 
visions of the bills that come to the floor. No member has 
the means or the time to go into every subject in the way it 
ought to be gone into. We need to have our information 
dug out, collated and put into a form where we can easily 
get at the facts. This must be done with the assurance that 
the facts as presented to us are facts and also with the oppor- 
tunity for us quickly to get whatever additional information 
we need. 

This is one of several reasons I am so glad to be with you 
tonight, because your organization devotes itself to measures 
aimed at the preservation and advancement of our American 
standard of living. Your name, American Tariff League, is 
an honorable one. Through sixty years, you have fought to 
protect American jobs against the products of cheap, op- 
pressed foreign labor by protecting American industries. You 
have kept to your task in spite of the abuse of those to whom 
the protection of American jobs is of less importance than 
their own selfish, personal interests. 

We who believe the protection of the American market 
is a primary consideration, because it is at the foundation of 
our national life, need your help now, and in the days to 
come. We need your close cooperation; your information 
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assembled by trained men; your expert analyses of bills; and 
beyond that we need to inform the public, because those who 
would misinform the public have been very active through 
several years and they are more active now, and better 
financed, than ever. 

You stand for the preservation and expansion of our 
American economy through the reasonable protection of 
American industry and agriculture, their proprietors and 
their workers. The Republican Party is historically the party 
of the protective tariff. Lincoln was a tariff protectionist. 
But with the shifting of the economy in the southern states, 
and the growth of the Democratic Party in the large indus- 
trial centers, job protection now cuts across party lines. It 
is important that we now build party organizations, es- 
pecially Republican Party organizations, so solidly that our 
candidates, after they are nominated, will remain Republi- 
cans and advance the Party principles as they are debated 
and settled in conventions, the legislatures, and in the Con- 
gress. You have seen how efficiently and coherently other 
groups are organizing. You support a basic, unselfish prin- 
ciple. None of your members can benefit without the whole 
community benefiting. Despite the fine accord of your or- 
ganization, may I suggest that you need to become far 
stronger and more wide-spread if you are successfully to 
urge the rights and interests of proprietors and workers in 
agriculture and manufacturing in competition with other 
national groups. 

The protection of American industry and jobs is not a 
problem to be considered apart and alone. It is of the very 
warp and woof of our economy. It affects every man, 
woman and child in the nation. Therefore, let us examine 
the state of our economy and see whether some of the meas- 
ures which are in effect or which are proposed, will 
straighten out our economy or merely change it, and further 
let us see if these changes will be for the better or for the 
worse. 

An abundance of cheap money is now in circulation. 
Money will continue to get cheaper as long as we practice 
deficit spending. Whether we like it or not, we shall have 
to continue deficit spending until the war is ended—and the 
budget balanced. There is about $25 billion of Federal Re- 
serve Bank currency in circulation. This is .sore than four 
times the previous high of $5% billion in 1920. 

The end is not yet. This circulation has been increasing 
recently at a rate of about $600 million per month. In addi- 
tion, we also have other forms of currency. This total has 
grown from $314 billion to approximately $21 billion. This 
makes a total circulation of money today of more than $46 
billion, compared with only $9 billion in 1919. 

To this must be added credit money. Demand deposits 
now reach $794 billion. Time deposits now total $36 bil- 
lion. Thus we have in currency and credit money, $161 
billion as compared with $41 billion in 1919—or an increase 
of 4 to 1 in dollars of potential purchasing power. 

It is mandatory that our national income shall remain 
high to pay the interest on the debt and the vastly expanded 
costs of government. Expert economists assert it will take 
from $20 to $30 billion to pay the increased cost of federal 
government and the interest on the debt for the year 1945. 
This income must come from newly created wealth—all of 
which comes from the soil: 

1. Agricultural Products approximately 65% 
2. Minerals and Oils approximately 35% 

Everything else, including transportation, processing, dis- 
tribution and manufacturing, depends on this new wealth 
from the earth which produces our annual national income. 

Let us not be fooled by figures projecting this or that 
national income or this or that number of jobs. The national 


income is an effect, and not a cause, and some of those who 
are loudest in demanding a tremendous national income— 
say, $140 or $150 billion—and the employment of 60 mil- 
lion or more wage earners, are very much more concerned 
with breaking down free, voluntary enterprise than they are 
with building up an expanded prosperity. These advocates 
assert that, if they do not get an income and jobs at figures 
they set, the government must step in and take charge. And 
they mean to be the government. 

Much deliberate misinformation is being spread concerning 
the necessary size of our national income, and the required 
number of jobs to create a national condition in which the 
poorest of our people will still be well above the sustenance 
level. A lot of well-meaning and patriotic people are being 
fooled by statistics which do not mean at all what they pre- 
tend to mean. 

The national income figures are made up out of a large 
number of estimates, some of which are very wide of the 
mark, but in any event the national income is not at all in the 
nature of a national wage. It represents only one side of the 
picture. If the government prints and spends $50 billion in 
a year, our national money income will be up by that amount 
or more, when in fact we shall not have increased our net 
wealth, because on the other side of the ledger, we shall have 
added to our debt. It would be as though a man took a 
mortgage on his house and treated the proceeds of the mort- 
gage as money he had earned. 

Also let me point out that the national income is expressed 
in dollars, and thus an increase in prices has exactly the same 
effect as an increase in the supply of goods. We could have 
a national money income of $300 billion a year and still be 
starving to death for lack of food. In 1923, just before the 
mark broke, the German national income was in the trillions, 
but the people were destitute, for their money would not buy 
anything. 

It is the same way with jobs. Full production and full 
employment—whatever these phrases may mean—are not 
synonymous. The old W.P.A. provided a great many jobs 
but very little production. The jobs as provided did not add 
to the wealth of the nation. They were a drain upon its 
wealth, and if any of the several make-work schemes now 
proposed go into effect, it is entirely possible for us to have 
55 or 60 million persons employed and yet have a declining 
standard of living. 

There has been created a vast confusion in the public mind 
as to who provides jobs and where the jobs are located. It is 
the customers, not the employers, who provide the jobs. I 
am afraid some of those businessmen and associations now 
announcing the responsibility of industry to provide jobs are 
unwittingly backing plans which will break down our Amer- 
ican economy. 

The trend has been, as far back as the census figures go, 
for a continually smaller part of our people to be employed 
in industry and agriculture, and a larger proportion to be 
employed in distribution services and in governmental service. 
According to the figures of the 1940 Census, out of 45 mil- 
lion people gainfully employed, less than 11 million were 
employed in industry; if we add to these the approximately 
3 million employed in construction and mining, we find that 
only 30% were employed in what might broadly be called 
industry. About 27% of the employed were in retail and 
wholesale trade, transportation and the public utilities and 
finance. So business, as it is called, provided only 57% of 
the total employment. The remaining employment was in 
agriculture, forestry and fishing, in government and in the 
various kinds of service. 

All of this employment depends upon the ability of the 
people to exchange goods and services with one another and 
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this ultimately rests on the ability of the producers of the 
primary products, as, for instance, the farmers, to exchange 
satisfactorily with the other sectors of our economy. If our 
economy be out of balance, then there will be no mutually 
advantageous exchange. Therefore the pressure groups, 
which are seeking abnormally high incomes for themselves, 
are throwing monkey-wrenches into the only machinery that 
can produce a real prosperity. They are forcing up prices and 
making normal exchanges ever more difficult. 

This is not so apparent now, with the government as the 
chief buyer, but it is going to be our great problem, once we 
go forward as a free nation with a free economy. Everything 
points to higher prices in the postwar period. The American 
Federation of Labor says living costs have already risen by 
46°%. There is already before the Education and Labor 
Committee of the Senate a bill asking for a minimum wage 
of 65 cents an hour. The recent drive to pay bonuses to war 
workers—which originated in the White House and is now 
being advocated by Julius Krug, head of the War Production 
Board—is a camouflaged, retroactive wage increase. If this 
plan be put into effect, the policy will have to extend to all 
factories and to all farms. And still further wage increases 
by executive fiat are in the offing. In addition to all this, 
our higher taxes will eventually find their reflection in higher 
prices. 

Our debt has now reached about $300 billion and we are 
spending $260,555,000 daily. Farmers, along with other citi- 
zens, will have to pay more taxes. Every American child 
born today comes into the world owing approximately 
$2,000. Contrary to the doctrine of some, our public debt— 
principal as well as interest—will have to be paid. It can be 
paid only by taxes and other federal revenue. It cannot be 
paid by sale of bonds, or the printing of money. This does 
not reduce the debt, but creates ruinous inflation. 

Our whole financial economy is, and must be, based on 
the fundamental principle that the public debt must be 
honored, just the same as private debt. And some day, some- 
how, the budget will have to be balanced and payments will 
have to be made on the debt—if we are to have a sound, 
stabilized economy. That economy governs the baby’s bottle 
of. milk and the casket in which the aged goes to his long, 
last sleep—and all in between. 

It is hoped by some the debt may be amortized over a long 
period, so venture and risk capital may be induced to flow 
back into private channels. 

But, regardless of an amortized debt, and the revision or 
repeal of certain features of our tax program, the budget will 
sometime have to be balanced. The increased costs of gov- 
ernment will have to be met by higher taxation. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has stated: ‘Taxes are paid in the sweat of 
every man who labors. . . .” 

If we are to stabilize our national economy and continue 
to pay high wages to organized labor, economic balance must 
be maintained for agriculture. Lincoln said, “I believe this 
government cannot endure permanently half slave and half 
free.”” Neither can it survive “half broke” and “half pros- 
perous.” 

This means full production and fair prices for that produc- 
tion. Anything which retards full production will retard 
prosperity. 

We have an immense pent-up demand for goods in this 
country. Just the other day in Gage County, Nebraska, a 
tractor was offered for sale at the ceiling price of $800 and 
each prospective purchaser had to put up a check for that 
amount. No fewer than 170 farmers put up their checks— 
which means that $136,000 was available to buy one tractor. 
That is evidence of the present potential demand by Amer- 
icans for American goods. The same condition exists with 


respect to automobiles, refrigerators, washing machines and 
a hundred and one other items. But this is also evidence of 
what is going to happen if the government, through taxes and 
other restrictions, bars the way to full production. If we 
have less than full production—that is, if American citizens 
are not permitted to exercise to the full of their industry and 
inventive genius, there will be such a bidding for goods that 
prices will go through the roof and we shall find ourselves 
in the chaos of inflation. 

1 want to emphasize this point with all earnestness, be- 
cause already there is a well-developed movement to con- 
tinue far into the postwar future, government controls and 
rationing under the pretense they are necessary to control 
inflation. 

And there is well under way a movement on the “or else” 
basis to have the government direct and create re-employment 
through appropriate deficit spending, if private enterprise 
cannot or does not absorb the unemployed. Thus, on the one 
hand we have the government constantly increasing the 
costs of production, so that exchange and employment will 
be made ever more difficult, and on the other hand we have 
the government standing by holding a bottle of bureaucratic 
control, which it says will cure the disease it is creating. 

The government cannot provide jobs on a self-sustaining 
basis. It can only create debt to provide jobs on a temporary 
basis. If the government creates debt beyond a certain point 
—and we may be at that point now—it must ration the use 
of money while pretending to ration goods. The rationing 
of money is repudiation, for, if a dollar cannot be freely 
spent, it cannot function as a dollar. Therefore these pro- 
posals to continue rationing and restrictions are really pro- 
posals to repudiate our money and our debt. 

I trust you will note that rationing is outside the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress. These proposals to play with money 
and the debt also propose a supreme board which will man- 
age the debt and the money outside the jurisdiction of the 
Congress. That would mean that you as citizens would have 
nothing to say about what kind of government you got or 
how it would be managed. 

As a part of this new and fancy economic system which is 
proposed to supplant our American way of managing—a way 
of managing that made us strong enough, or at least made us 
think we were strong enough, to take on the guidance of the 
whole world—we are being told we must change our whole 
policy with respect to foreign trade and foreign affairs gen- 
erally and that we must cease to be nationalists. 

It is assumed by the government-controlled propagandists 
that at some time in our history we were isolationists. There 
are many who have been insolent and brazen enough to insist 
that our actions after the last war brought on the present 
one, the implication being, of course, that, since we brought 
on this war, there is no limit to the sacrifices we should make, 
not only in this war but thereafter. I want to say I have a 
profound respect for the diplomatic dexterity of those great 
British nationalists who are able to convince at least a part 
of our people that whatever is best for Britain is also best 
for the United States. But I am completely lacking in respect 
for those American intellects which accept such rubbish and 
would found American policy upon foreign directives. 

We are being told that, if we are to have a full prosperity 
in this country, we must have a vast export trade. Some of 
our government statisticians have figured out that in build- 
ing up an adequate national income we must have at least 
$8 billion of exports. It is interesting and possibly significant 
that the greatest boomer for a big export trade is Earl Brow- 
der. In his book “Teheran,” in which he says, in effect, 
that a new world order was decided on at the meeting in 
Persia, he wants an export trade of $40 billion a year. 
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The prospect of an immense foreign trade is alluring to 
those of our citizens who live on foreign trade. I would 
point out to you, however, that the chief advocates of foreign 
trade are those people who stand to make money out of it. 
They are so intent on pursuing their selfish interests that 
they do not see or care to what ends they go in pretending 
that what they want for themselves is also in the national 
interest. 

The single fact that we need to remember with respect to 
foreign trade is that exports must be paid for by imports, 
else we shall give our goods away and be that much poorer. 
We cannot lend-lease forever. Even those bleeding hearts 
who would give the whole United States away in order to 
raise the standards of living all over the world must realize 
that, even if we did give the United States away, and all 
were to get on a basis of equality, our people would go very 
far down, but the rest of the world would not come far up. 

It has been calculated by a competent statistician that the 
United States has about 6% of the world’s population and 
about 36% of the world’s income. Furthermore, if we level 
off our income, the average man outside the United States 
would receive only about $30 a*year, and it is assumed that 
we could and would go on producing forever for the privilege 
of giving our money away. It is absurd to think we can 
be a force for good in the world by giving away our sub- 
stance. We can commit national suicide, but that is not going 
to benefit anyone. If we are going to sell abroad, we must 
buy abroad. And if we buy from abroad what we can grow 
or make at home, we are committing national suicide. We 
are hurting ourselves, but we are not helping anybody. Only 
a sound, solvent, free America can do anything to help the 
rest of the world to help itself. 

And let me say the charge that this country, by its actions 
after the last war, and before the present one, impeded the 
recovery of the world by its foreign trade policies, is an abso- 
lute falsehood. It is a lie made out of the whole cloth. The 
National City Bank of New York can hardly be accused of 
being isolationist. In its December, 1944, bulletin it exam- 
ines the international balances and the charges that our ac- 
tions impeded world trade and world prosperity. It finds 
that our creditor position has been gradually whittled down, 
and it concludes: 

“In any review of the balance of payments experience be- 
tween the two wars, the disturbing elements that stand out 
overwhelmingly have been the sudden movements of capital 
—both American and foreign—and the instability of our in- 
ternal economy, with consequent wide fluctuations in our im- 
ports and other expenditures abroad. In the face of these 
sweeping movements the influence of American Tariff rates 
upon our overall balance of payments and upon the supply 
of dollar exchange seems clearly subordinate.” 

Yet, in the face of these facts, it is repeated day after day, 
and year after year, that the United States has been the great 
barrier to international progress, and that the hope of the 
world is free trade. The curious part of this propaganda is 
that free trade, when used by a foreigner, means only the 
freedom to trade in the American market and not the free- 
dom of Americans to trade in the foreigner’s home market. 

Certain countries of the world—notably Great Britain— 
deliberately sacrificed their farmers and their food production 
in order to sell more manufactured goods abroad. That was 
an error for which they have paid dearly. It is proposed that 
we of the United States now alter our economy to conform 
with England’s economy so England may not have to correct 
her original error. 

The advances of science have broken the line between raw 
material and manufacturing countries. Most countries can 
now produce much of what they formerly imported, and 


with the vast shipments of machinery and even whole plants 
under Lend-Lease, the self-containment of the different coun- 
tries of the world has been vastly promoted. 

We have, during this war, made ourselves independent of 
the world in rubber, vegetable fats and a number of other 
commodities which we formerly imported. Any program of 
vast exports and equally vast imports cannot increase the 
well-being of our citizens, but it can change this nation from 
an independent to a dependent nation. We can do nothing 
for our prosperity, but we can do a great deal in the way 
of setting the stage for an economic Pearl Harbor. 

As to the effect of imports on our economy, you will be 
interested in the statement made by the Hon. Tom Linder, 
Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia, before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Agriculture Committee on December 
5th, 1944. Mr. Linder, whose statement was concurred in 
by the Association of Southern Commissioners of Agricul- 
ture, declared that the $9 billion of agricultural imports in 
the four years 1925-1929 reduced our national income by 
$63 billion during the same period. “The stock market 
crash of 1929,” said Mr. Linder, “swept away $15 billion 
but during the four years prior to the stock market crash we 
lost $63 billion by importing agricultural products.” And, 
turning to the Roosevelt Administration, Mr. Linder said: 
“* * * * when we imported $10 billion in agricultural pro- 
ducts from 1934 to 1939, we sustained a loss in national 
income of $70 billion. Only the passage of lend-lease and 
the spending of mammoth sums of government money pre- 
vented a crash in 1940, equally as bad as the crash in 1930.” 

That brings me to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements that 
will come up for renewal in June of this year. This is a 
cleverly named Act, for it has nothing to do with reciprocity, 
very little to do with trade, and the agreements made under 
it are not agreements but treaties. The misrepresentation in 
the title of this Act, which is an amendment to the Tariff 
Act of 1930, characterized the birth of the Act and its ad- 
ministration ever since. The Act was put forward in 1934 
on the representation it would put three million men to work 
by September of that year. Of course it did not result in the 
employment of three million men, and there is no evidence 
that it resulted in the employment of anyone. 

By 1937, when the Act came up for renewal, the employ- 
ment phase was out of the window and it was offered as a 
great instrument “for softening the mind of the world to- 
ward peace” and for preserving world peace through world 
trade. It is unnecessary for me to comment on that. In 1940, 
with part of the world at war, the Act was offered as the one 
sure method of keeping the United States out of the war. 
I shall not comment on that. And finally, in 1943, when the 
Act came up again, it was urged on the ground that it was 
the one best means to achieve a lasting peace. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

The Act has been exactly none of the things it has been 
represented to be. It is quite amazing how few people have 
taken the trouble to find out what the Act is, much less to 
examine it as a method of by-passing the Congress and 
establishing an executive dictatorship over foreign trade. 

The Act gives to the President the power to negotiate 
treaties, falsely called agreements, in which he may lower 
for trading purposes existing tariff rates by 50%, or he may 
raise them if he sees fit. Of course the President cannot 
personally administer such an act. Its administration has 
been in the hands of a crowd of bureaucrats, heading up to 
the then Secretary of State, who have taken the Act as a 
mandate to change the economy of the United States 
through lowering the tariffs. 

According to the figures which your League has compiled, 
these bureaucrats have made 1226 tariff rate reductions in 
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agreements with 27 countries. These reductions have not 
been made for trading purposes, for the reduction made in 
any one agreement is generalized and a:mounts to a flat cut 
in the tariff. 

We have, entirely outside of the Congress, been subject to a 
more violent revision downward of our tariff rates than any 
Congress ever undertook, at least during the last fifty years. 
Although the limit of a cut is supposed to be 50%, by some 
expert finagling, some of the cuts I am informed, are 75% 
of the rates prevailing under the Tariff Act of 1930. More- 
over, the control of Congress has been further limited by the 
practice of agreeing that certain articles will be bound on the 
free list or the duties on them not changed. 

The full force and effect of the Trade Agreements Act 
have not as yet been felt in this country, because since 1935 
or 1936 the world has been principally concerned in getting 
ready for war; but our tariff protection is down, and we 
shall find ourselves at the mercy of the world, unless the 


the emotional approach. But on analysis and calm ap- 

praisal, although an admittedly complicated subject, it 
is as susceptible of solution as any other of our numerous in- 
ternational economic problems. What the problem most 
needs, in my humble opinion, is to remove prejudices and ex- 
pose the fallacies in the discussion, or, in homely language, to 
“debunk” it. It is a vital problem and it must be faced 
realistically. 

In recent times we have heard much of the abuses by 
cartels. Many of them are exposés after the fact, revealed 
as abuses in the light of subsequent events. The war has 
added a certain element of hysteria. We find blame placed 
upon businessmen for the same lack of vision, the same 
failure to foresee the coalition of evil forces, the same 
want of courage to prepare which characterized our na- 
tional administration. No one will attempt to excuse ar- 
rangements which, on balance, have worked against the 
national interest. But after all, it is somewhat flattering to 
the businessman to expect of him a higher standard than 
of government. 

Many of the “horrible examples” appear in the report 
published as Monograph No. 1,—perhaps it should be en- 
titled Exhibit A,—of the Subcommittee on War Mobiliza- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. These 
classic cases, though yet to be proven or appraised by the 
courts in their true context, recur throughout the literature, 
speeches and reports inspired by the Department of Justice. 
They are entirely in character as a part of the emotional 
approach. 

Publicity is, of course, a recognized factor in a policy of 
in terrorem enforcement. The startling fact is the “some- 
thing new which has been added”, that the Department of 
Justice is apparently launched on a crusade to exercise our 
national laws as an instrumentality of international reform. 
Unless the courts or Congress intervene, we may expect 
dire consequences to our foreign trade. We anxiously await 
a cue as to whether this fervent pot-boiling is the prelude 


Te international cartel issue lends itself peculiarly to 


Congress either scraps this whole program, or requires that 
the agreements be ratified by both the Senate and the House. 

The Trade Agreements Act is primarily a diversion from 
Congress that amounts to a diversion from the voters of the 
right to manage their affairs. If the people desire to manage 
their affairs, that Act must be scrapped or altered. 

Another fancy scheme was proposed at Bretton Woods, the 
net result of which would be to put the ultimate manage- 
ment and value of the dollar in the hands of foreigners, and 
also give them a large fund for the establishment of a world- 
wide W.P.A. And finally, at Dumbarton Oaks it was pro- 
posed that the power to declare war be taken from the Con- 
gress and lodged in the hands of a body where the United 
States will have only a minority vote. 

Fellow Americans, the warning I now want to leave with 
you is that in the schemes now afoot—and most of them are 
wrapped in the respectable but disguising robes of world 
peace—lies the end of self-government in the United States. 
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to a cannibalistic manhunt or merely the normal process 
of a democratic people in the solution of their problems. 
I firmly believe it will develop to be the latter. 

I do not wholly deprecate the emotional approach. His- 
tory shows it as a part of our democratic process. It has 
been responsible for much helpful legislation. It arouses 
interest, quickens the popular imagination and focuses pub- 
lic attention on the problem. When the democratic proc- 
esses function actively we are assured that all sides of the 
question will be weighed and a sounder solution reached. 

I do not defend abuses by international cartels, nor does 
any fair principled businessman. What they object to in 
the current emotional approach are the suspicion and im- 
plication of stigma which carries even to the most legitimate 
of international business relations. What they want is a 
more definite criterion and a means to weed out abuses and 
thereby legitimatize the remaining, vast majority of, trans- 
actions which keep our foreign trade functioning. It is simple 
enough, of course, to say: “Let foreign nations come to us 
on our terms.” If we did, the operation might be a com- 
plete success, but the patient would die. I think that when 
Congress fully appreciates the problem, it will act vigor- 
ously to correct abuses, but in a manner which will at the 
same time promote our foreign trade. 

One of the first essentials, I believe, is to appreciate that 
the problem is not purely a domestic one. Our decision 
alone can not control it. For this reason it is largely lost 
motion, generating heat rather than light, to debate the 
virtues and vices of international cartels as institutions. 
Like every instrumentality of commerce, they are susceptible 
of abuse. Whether we favor or oppose them in other nations 
is largely academic. They exist. We face a situation of 
fact. Our problem is thus a two-fold one: to shape our ne- 
gotiations with other nations to prevent abuses and afford 
healthier conditions for all international trade; and, from 
the domestic viewpoint, to determine in the national interest 
the conditions which will best promote our own foreign 
trade to the advantage of our national economy. 
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Discarding emotion, let us examine the facts and issues 
involved. I think there will be no great disagreement on 
either. 

The principles of free competition are deeply embedded 
in American tradition. They were given formal expression 
in the Sherman Act of 1890 which was designed to pre- 
serve free competition and equal opportunity for all. We 
wish to preserve these benefits. 

Like every fundamental statute couched in broad general 
terms, the scope of the Sherman Act has defied precise 
definition. In more than 50 years since its enactment Con- 
gress by supplemental legislation has attempted to define 
as unlawful only a few specific practices. Even these few 
definitions leave important questions to be determined such 
as, under the Robinson-Patman Act, whether the price dis- 
crimination tends to lessen competition. The burden has 
thus fallen on the courts, except for the authority granted 
in 1914 to the Federal Trade Commission to determine “un- 
fair methods of competition,” subject to court review. Even 
after 50 years the courts have failed to evolve precise defi- 
nitions, reiterating that the decision in each case must rest 
upon the particular facts involved. 

While free competition is the fixed ideal in this country, 
there are many exceptions, all founded on the public interest. 
The most evident, of course, are the various special laws 
removing from the scope of antitrust legislation agricultural 
marketing agreements, labor combinations, interstate and 
ocean carriers and air transport, not to mention the bi- 
tuminous coal industry. Less apparent but equally real 
exceptions are found limiting competition, as to prices, in 
the Miller-Tydings Amendment and even the Robinson- 
Patman Act and, as to costs, in minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours legislation and other regulatory measures; and, 
more grievously, in the foreign field in measures of various 
nations limiting, directing and canalizing trade by means 
of customs duties, quotas, embargoes, exchange restrictions 
and other artificial barriers which create preferences and 
differentials and are the antitheses of free trade and free 
competition. 

Though we still assert free competition as our ideal, we 
must recognize that other nations take different courses. 
We cannot hide our heads in the sand. Some nations, such 
as Russia, do not admit the private conduct of international 
trade. Other governments threaten to carry forward into 
the postwar era various plans for governmental purchasing 
and exporting. In South America the tendency is toward 
nationalization of basic industries from which other mon- 
opolies, both governmental and private, may stem. Cartel- 
ized trade by governments may have far worse results than 
private cartels, for the power of government may be used to 
subsidize one product and curtail production or importation 
of competitive products. 

In the field of private business, many nations encourage, 
some even require, agreements among competitive producers 
assuring orderly production and marketing. Such agree- 
ments, whether good or bad, fall under the broader defini- 
tions of cartels and, if operative within the United States, 
might be questioned under our Sherman Act. Throughout 
Europe, long plagued with customs barriers and quota re- 
strictions, the cartelized system of trade was already highly 
developed before the war. The scramble for postwar trade 
holds little prospect of its voluntary abandonment. 

What does this difference in laws and customs signify for 
us? QOur courts have built up a vast body of standards and 
precedents in our domestic commerce designed to protect 
the domestic consumer and the domestic competitor. Are 
these standards and precedents to be lifted bodily and 
applied to Americans in their trade in foreign countries 





throughout the world, as the Department of Justice now 
apparently contends? Or should Americans be scot free to 
meet foreign competition on any terms regardless of the 
effect here and devil take the hindmost? Or can a reason- 
able solution be found somewhere between these two ex- 
tremes? 

We must remember that the field of foreign trade is 
international, not national. So long as there is a vacuum 
of international law, operations will continue to be governed 
by the conflicting laws of various nations. In the applica- 
tion of their national laws in the international field, nations 
can wage an economic warfare as relentless and crippling 
to international trade as the Nazi compensation agreements 
which preceded this war. If Congress so intends, which I 
sincerely doubt, we can attempt to enforce our laws on 
Americans wherever they operate and even on foreigners 
who may subject themselves to our jurisdiction. This would 
mean, of course, that in operations abroad Americans, in 
contrast to their foreign competitors, would be subject to 
our standards in addition to those of the country where they 
are operating; and that foreigners would beware of entering 
our jurisdiction. I know of instances, which I am sure 
many of you have also encountered, in which foreign cor- 
porations have been deterred from transferring the seat of 
operations to this country, although it would be advantage- 
ous to them and to us to do so, merely for fear our anti- 
trust laws might be applied to their operations in other 
countries. 

Any attempt to extend the application of our national 
antitrust laws to operations in other countries is a sure road 
to economic isolation. Our foreign trade will be curtailed 
and foreign collaboration, both economic and technical, will 
be withdrawn. When foreign opportunities seem more at- 
tractive our capital and brains will migrate, definitely 
severing all ties. Such a course, setting up our laws to gov- 
ern all nations, so far as we can extend them, is directly 
contrary to the Atlantic Charter, to Article Seven of the 
Master Lend Lease Agreements and to the principles ad- 
vanced at Dumbarton Oaks. It is also in direct conflict 
with President Roosevelt’s campaign promise of measures 
to treble our foreign trade after the war. 

While such a course is clearly against the national interest, 
few would contend that Americans should go scot free in 
their transactions beyond our borders. There is some sup- 
port, of course, for the doctrine that laws of Congress are 
to be given no extraterritorial effect unless such an intention 
is clearly indicated. It is also true that the effect of acts 
abroad by American participants is no more harmful to us 
than are similar acts by foreigners wholly beyond our juris- 
diction. Nevertheless, at least until international protective 
measures are available, it is assumed that our courts will 
exercise jurisdiction over Americans and others doing busi- 
ness here to restrain acts, wherever performed, which con- 
stitute unreasonable restraints of commerce actually operative 
within the United States. That would be, of course, when 
they unreasonably restrain the trade of our domestic con- 
sumers or competitors. 

At best the application of our national antitrust laws to 
foreign operations is unsatisfactory. It is far from completely 
effective. It can reach at most only our own segment of 
international trade, and in doing so place it at a disadvan- 
tage in competing with others in common markets. The 
difficulties of interpretation of our national laws in the for- 
eign field are far greater than in the domestic field. There 
is every reason, therefore, for all shades of opinion to unite 
on a program which will clarify the status of our foreign 
trade and yet safeguard our national interest. 

Some form of international action seems essential. Ameri- 
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can business stands only to benefit from efiective steps to 
prevent abuses and improve business standards in the inter- 
national field. We each have, therefore, a vital interest in 
the course of our negotiations with other nations. 

Some would have it that they be directed toward obtain- 
ing universal acceptance of our Sherman Act to govern 
international trade. I am sure that if the question were put 
to American businessmen, there is not the slightest doubt 
they would prefer to do business throughout the world on 
the basis of free competition, if that were feasible. However, 
much as we may sympathize with this objective, I believe 
the attempt would be futile and disastrous. It could not 
solve our trade relations with Russia and other nationalistic 
economies. In fact, it would doubtless encourage, to avoid 
its effects, further conduct of trade by the government itself 
in countries which have followed systems different from our 
own. 

If an agreement between nations were couched in the 
general language of our Sherman Act and interpretation 
left to the courts of the respective nations, we should find 
divergence as great as has arisen between our courts and the 
British in developing the English common law, which in our 
Sherman Act we believed we were adopting. Or if an inter- 
national tribunal were created and given jurisdiction, its 
decisions would doubtless represent the composite view on 
restraints of trade of the various nationalities represented. 
From present indications this would differ materially from 
our own. It would not result in conforming the commer- 
cial mores of other nations to our own. It would merely 
usher in a new and prolonged period of court interpretation 
with consequent uncertainty. 

Others would shortcut the process of interpretation and 
aim at agreement with other nations defining precisely the 
types of so-called “restrictive agreements” and prohibiting 
them. This, of course, is a path on which both Congress 
and our courts have feared to tread, even in the narrower 
field of our own commerce. They have held, rather, that 
each case must be determined on its facts according to the 
resultant effects. 

But there are even more forceful objections to this course. 
It runs directly counter to the trade principles of many 
nations. Whether or not with justification in our eyes, other 
nations see in these private agreements benefits of orderly 
production and marketing which they feel outweigh those 
of unrestricted competition. Many of them are far more 
dependent on their foreign trade than we have been in the 
past, when we were developing our vast internal market. 
They justify these agreements in the face of,—and some say 
they are even necessitated by,—the increasing nationalistic, 
artificial barriers to trade between nations. They will point 
out that private agreements find substantial justification in 
their counterpart of intergovernmental commodity agree- 
ments and that private agreements are subject to greater 
competitive forces and fewer vices than are governmental 
agreements. They will contend that even without regulation 
their operation in the vast majority of instances is sufficiently 
beneficial to outweigh the few instances of abuses, glaring 
though they may be; and that in any case they cannot be 
eliminated except progressively as conditions of free trade 
are established throughout the world and, as sovereign na- 
tions, they are not willing to renounce definitely the right 
to impose controls. 

One can say, of course, that there is at least no harm in 
trying to obtain either the principles of the Sherman Act or 
the more specific prohibitions. Entirely apart from the 
delay involved, I believe that course would not be in the 
national interest. We are all aware of our tremendous 
economic bargaining power. We should be zealous to guard 


against its waste. It is well known that each exercise of 
national bargaining power in negotiations to obtain what 
another nation is reluctant to give weakens our power for 
later use. It is far preferable to direct the course of nego- 
tiations in the first instance along lines which hold at least 
fair promise of success, especially when equally effective 
results may be achieved. 

Still others have suggested a more direct and realistic 
course. Even if definition of “restrictive practices” were 
attempted, there would be need of a supervisory body to 
ascertain whether particular agreements fall within the pro- 
hibited categories. In such case it would seem highly prefer- 
able to negotiate with other nations along broader lines, so 
that the agency could look more directly at end results than 
at the mechanics employed. 

This course would differ in degree rather than in prin- 
ciple, but the difference would be highly significant in its 
acceptability to other nations. Instead of attempting to 
prohibit completely the so-called “restrictive agreements”, 
dividing markets and products, governing prices and the 
like, it could use that formula to define the type of agree- 
ment most susceptible to abuse and therefore affected with 
a public interest. It could then define, according to end 
result, the long term objective sought,.such for instance as 
the regular expansion of production and improvement of 
distribution by private enterprises to make a greater variety 
and better grade of goods more widely available to consum- 
ers and purchasers at reasonable prices, while avoiding any 
governmental interference with management or operating 
decisions. This would not prohibit in international trade the 
numerous agreements for interchange of technical knowledge 
and information, joint distribution facilities and other ar- 
rangements which have in the great majority of cases proved 
beneficial. It would, however, prevent abuses through sub- 
jecting such agreements to defined tests. 

There would remain, of course, the important question of 
enforcement of such an agreement between nations. Progress 
would have to be made slowly at first. An acceptable start 
would be to borrow from the experience of our friends, the 
British Dominions, who have relied greatly on the power of 
investigation and report conferred upon public authorities. 
Such power, fairly administered, would serve to expose, and 
therefore largely to prevent, abuse in private international 
business agreements. It would obviously benefit those nations 
of higher business standards and tend to equalize competi- 
tive conditions in international trade, which of course is 
our objective. It would greatly reduce the need of any 
application of our Sherman Act to our foreign trade. 

So long as national sovereignty is retained, no course of 
international negotiation could bring the rules of standards 
in international trade to exact parity with our own. No 
matter how successful the negotiations might be, there would 
still remain a field of conflict of laws and an area, constantly 
reducing I trust, in which the international rules and stand- 
ards may not be fully adequate to protect our national 
economy. We must therefore re-examine our national laws 
in their application to foreign trade in order to protect the 
national interest and yet promote our foreign trade. 

Time does not permit a full discussion of that vast 
problem, but certain conclusions are apparent. Congress 
should make clear that we look to our Department of State 
rather than to our national laws as the instrumentality to 
accomplish international objectives. If uncertainty is to be 
avoided, Congress should spell out what would seem abund- 
antly clear, that our national laws are limited strictly to the 
protection and promotion of the national economy. Ameri- 
cans would thus be allowed to operate within the frame- 
work of international accords and subject to the applicable 
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laws of foreign countries without additional restriction from 
our laws save as their operations might prejudice our own 
economy. 

Among suggestions which have been made for national 
legislation is disclosure of certain types of foreign contracts. 
While this may be regarded by some as an invasion of the 
privacy of business agreements, the current emphasis on 
abuses makes it futile to deny the public interest in at least 
the more important of such agreements. Unless abuses are 
effectively prevented or reduced, more serious measures 
might be taken which would imperil the continuance of 
foreign trade in private hands. Attention should rather be 
directed to reasonable limitation of the filing requirement, 
to the need for complete and adequate protection of trade 
secrets and to the most useful purpose to be served by such 
disclosure. 

There are those, of course, who contend for complete 
freedom from the slightest public supervision and who re- 
gard even a filing requirement, without public disclosure, 
as “taking over” private business. I think this view is highly 
overdrawn. Even our national banks, which are subject to 
rigorous examination and limitation as to type of invest- 
ments, are outstanding examples of rugged individualists. 
The privacy of their business is fully protected. Each is free 
to exercise its own judgment as to business risks and to make 
its own mistakes, which of course is the essence of the free 
enterprise system. 

However, any filing requirement would be such an inno- 
vation as to warrant full consideration of the present plight 
of our foreign trade and adequate measures to promote it 
in the public interest. A necessary and important change 
would be to recognize that foreign trade differs greatly 
from domestic, that the presently threatened application of 
our anti-trust laws accomplishes no national purpose com- 
mensurate with its risks and handicaps and that, whatever 
may be the rules applied, reasonable certainty as to rights 
and obligations is preferable to the present great state of 
uncertainty. 

This would lead, of course, to provision for administrative 
determinations, with court review, a policy on which a start 
was made by the Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914. 
In the foreign field the questions require such detailed 
technical knowledge, are so governed by artificial trade bar- 
riers imposed by the several nations and are so intimately 
related to our foreign economic policy as to justify similar 
specialized treatment. In fact, the field of foreign trade is 
fully as much a specialty as maritime and air transport which 
have been removed from the Sherman Act and placed under 
a commission or board having special jurisdiction. 

In foreign trade the Department of State, but for its 
political nature, and despite possible embarrassment in rela- 


tions with other nations, which it must face, would be the 
indicated agency. If not, a non-partisan administrative 
agency, acting in accordance with determinations of our 
foreign economic policies by the Department of State and 
with power of decision after hearing the Attorney General 
on the effect of foreign contracts on our domestic com- 
merce, could answer the need. It would provide a dispas- 
sionate consideration of all the complicated factors involved 
in foreign business agreements and better protect the na- 
tional interest,—which includes the promotion of our foreign 
trade,—than the present un-understanding attempt to apply 
domestic criteria to foreign conditions. By advance declara- 
tory findings, even though revocable on notice and hearing, 
it could provide at least a greater degree of certainty, for 
all concerned, than is possible under the present in terrorem 
enforcement in lengthy court proceedings instituted by the 
Department of Justice, which is responsible neither for the 
promotion of foreign trade nor for the maintenance of re- 
lations with foreign governments. Surely no one, with the 
possible exception of the Department of Justice, would con- 
tend that such a procedure of disclosure and rulings would 
not adequately protect the public interest. 

Although international negotiations are of parallel im- 
portance, I see no need for national legislation to await their 
outcome. Appropriate action by Congress would not only 
strengthen the hand of the Department of State but prepare 
the way for more effective international action. 

To conclude, the issues are relatively simple. With few 
exceptions, Americans of all shades of opinion can unite in 
seeking the following basic objectives: (1) the maintenance 
of free competition within the United States; (2) the pres- 
ervation of private enterprise; (3) the increase of our for- 
eign trade, both exports and imports; and (4) the preven- 
tion of abuses which in the long run tend to restrict produc- 
tion, retard technological advances, increase prices or stifle 
competition. 

When I say that our problem is susceptible of solution, 
I am counting on all groups of thought to put the national 
interest above any selfish purpose or political motive. | 
think business must recognize, and I am sure it does, the 
public interest and the need to prevent abuses. It must not 
regard reasonable measures to that end as an attack on the 
free enterprise system. It stands to gain greatly from ef- 
fective international action and any reasonable system to 
reduce the present uncertainties at home. Congress in turn 
must recognize the special problems of foreign trade. The 
Department of State must recognize and accept its responsi- 
bilities. —The Department of Justice must give up the notion 
that it is an apostle with fire and brimstone to convert foreign 
nations to our creed. The world still might be saved by 
other more direct and practical means. 


Transform Liberal Words Into 
Concrete Action 


WE MUST PROVE IDEALISM MORE PRACTICAL THAN COMMON SENSE 
By HENRY A. WALLACE, Former Vice President of the United States 


Delivered at testimonial dinner under the auspices of the Union for Democratic Action 
and The New Republic, January 29, 1945 


Y dear friends, to you who are drawn to me because 
we serve the same humanitarian objectives with all 
the passion of our hearts, | wish to say that for 

me this is a most heart-warming and soul-stirring occasion. 
Never have I been so deeply moved. 





The current situation is not one of personalities, neither 
is it one of personal prestige. My good friend, Senator Bailey, 
knows that Senatorial rejection will enhance my personal 
prestige. So far as I know, the Senators who are most 
vigorously opposing me like and esteem me as a man. As 
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Senator Bailey knows of his own personal knowledge, I have 
no bitterness in this controversy concerning anyone. But men 
represent issues and the issues are so important that all of 
us sooner or later will have to stand up and be counted. 

In this audience are representatives of many groups, which 
fought for Roosevelt in the last campaign. Roosevelt could 
not have carried New York State without you. The Demo- 
cratic party could not have carried Pennsylvania or Michi- 
gan or Minnesota or the Far Western States without you 
and groups like you. You were the balance of power and 
without you the Democratic party would have been defeated. 
You have done your part to make the Democratic party into 
a strong, forward-looking, constructive, progressive, . united 
party. Unfortunately, powerful interests are boring from 
within and striking from without, striving to make it impos- 
sible for a liberal, united Democratic party to remain in 
national power. 

The one outstanding domestic issue in the campaign was 
set forth by Roosevelt last October at Chicago—sixty mil- 
lion jobs and an “Economic Bill of Rights.” Those who 
voted against me in the committee, and | say this in all char- 
ity, either believe in policies which will make sixty million 
jobs impossible, or wish to destroy all possibility of a pro- 
gressive Democratic party as a national force. 

Senator Bailey, after the close of the hearing, said to a 
New York Times reporter: 

“I am not going to vote to put any man in charge of a 
department of this Government who is going to bring in the 
millenium by handing out money in all directions.” 

Senator Bailey’s remark is not warranted by the study of 
my complete statement and replies to Senatorial questions. 
The Senator will find that I repeatedly emphasized the need 
for getting the sixty million jobs so far as possible through 
private enterprise and private financing. The Senator will 
find that I referred to the desirability of examining the pro- 
posals of Ferdinand Eberstadt for governmental stimulation 
of the maximum flow of private equity capital as an alterna- 
tive to excessive debt increase whether private or public. 

As | look toward the future, first through the eyes of 
those who are attacking me and then through my own, I am 
overcome with a feeling of profound concern for my country 
and the world. 

Frank Vanderlip, a New York banker, after World War 
I, spoke of the creditor position of the United States and 
the need for action in conformity therewith and then went 
on to say that we were a nation of economic illiterates. Our 
economic illiteracy after World War I gave us the smash 
of 1921, the crash of 1929, and economic conditions abroad, 
which inevitably led to the rise of fascism and nazism. 

Economic illiteracy is not dead. It can, if not remedied, 
cause a greater disaster after this war than it did after 
World War I. 

We may be entering into a period now which politically 
is somewhat like that of the United States Bank in 1832 
when Andrew Jackson, Nicholas Biddle and Daniel Webster 
were involved. Concentration of financial power is always 
a dangerous thing. The RFC without Government audit or 
check has been built up into the modern equivalent of the 
United States Bank of the Eighteen Thirties. The RFC 
is the most tremendous financial power the world has ever 
seen. Modern Daniel Websters have defended it. 

The measure of the power of this octopus is the extra- 
ordinary attack which is going on against me right now. 
With regard to financial power let me quote from a very 
experienced observer: 

“In our days not alone is wealth accumulated, but im- 
mense power and despotic economic domination is concen- 
trated in the hands of a few; and those few are frequently 


not the owners, but only the trustees and directors of in- 
vested funds who administer them at their good pleasure. 
This power becomes particularly irresistible when exercised 
by those who, because they hold and control money are able 
also to govern credit and determine its allotment, for that 
reason supplying, so to speak, the life blood to the entire 
economic body, and grasping, as it were, in their hands the 
very soul of production so that no one dare breathe against 
their will.” 

This is from a statement by one of the world’s great 
leaders and I shall be interested in discovering which news- 
papers or radio man is the first to identify the author. The 
analysis, which was made in 1930, still fits. I have pondered 
many times on the significance of the statement as I have 
sat in the United States Capitol and watched the economic 
forces at work. 

The RFC is certain to be a headache for anyone. Even 
with all the Government auditing I have asked for, even 
with the Congressional investigation I hope for and which 
the public has long been entitled to, I can well realize that 
the tremendous ramifications of the RFC are such as to in- 
volve a succession of controversial problems as soon as the 
war is over. Commerce is the staff agency. RFC is in some 
measure the front-line action agency. While the Senate 
would relieve me of a great burden by giving me Commerce 
without RFC, I feel that from the standpoint of the sixty 
million workers, the profits of business, the income of 
farmers, the welfare of the country as a whole, and the pro- 
tection of the United States Treasury, I could do a better 
job if the two were combined than if they were separated. 
Undoubtedly many good men can be found to head the 
loan agency, but I wish to make it clear to you that if there 
were serious danger of a “too-little” and “too-late” man be- 
ing appointed, I would prefer not to be Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

The nation must not be subjected to an economic Munich 
or Dunkerque. To have 10,000,000 men unemployed is as 
dangerous to the nation as it was for the British to have 
250,000 men on the beaches at Dunkerque. Kaiser, Higgins 
and a multitude of industrialists like them know the answer 
and it is the same answer I gave to the Senate committee 
—full production, full use of all resources. We must 
give these production-minded men a chance. They must not 
be ruined by financiers, seeking control through scarcity. 
Neither must the genius of these men be killed by the end 
of the war. New Kaisers, new Higginses, new Fords and 
new Edisons must be given a chance, and small business 
must be given an opportunity, if the 60,000,000 are to be put 
to work. , 

The people who are fighting against me know that they 
are not fighting a starry-eyed liberal or mystic. If they really 
thought that, they wouldn’t be worried. They are fighting 
against sound principles upon which America can survive as 
a great and prosperous nation. They know that with me 
in Commerce there would be a continuous campaign for 
maximum production, maximum sales, maximum exports and 
imports. They know I would rally business support behind 
the Department of Commerce to make it the great service 
institution it ought to be. 

What these people don’t realize is that in fighting me 
they are fighting you and millions like you to the third and 
fourth generations. Without realizing it they are fighting 
against the survival of capitalism and free enterprise. The 
time has come to fight back. : 

I still hope and pray for a united, progressive, Democratic 
party. The strategy of the enemy is to break the Democratic 
party in two. They want to push you and me into the 
futility of a third party. I don’t think we shall have to have 
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a third party. I think we can win within the framework of 
the Democratic party, I hope that we are not now in for 
a political realignment like that which substituted the Re- 
publican party for the Whig party nearly a century ago. 

There will be far less trouble in this country if the pro- 
gressives can find full and free expression in the Democratic 
party. 

You represent many groups here tonight. You have had 
your differences. But in the pinches you have fought shoul- 
der to shoulder. The day will come when you will federate 
together. Already you are agreed on a legislative program. 
In the “Economic Bill of Rights” you have something spe- 
cific to sell. Prior to this campaign progressives have been 
“long” on words and “short” on action. If we really be- 
lieved in our campaign of last fall, we must get to work 
to organize nationally behind President Roosevelt's eight- 
point “Economic Bill of Rights.” We must organize and 
keep organized, ready for action every month of every year. 
The “Economic Bill of Rights” must be made to live. Those 
who fight this issue must be defeated in 1946. To do this, 
strong candidates must be agreed on as long in advance of 
the 1946 campaign as it is possible to get agreement. 

What a swell job you did here in New York for Roose- 


velt last fall! You sense the trend of the times and you 
do something about it. 

We welcome the future joyously. We shall organize an 
America worthy of our returning heroes. We shall trans- 
form our liberal words into concrete action. We shall do 
something about it when the veterans can’t get jobs. Ap- 
proaching the business, the farm, and the labor problems 
under the charter of the “Economic Bill of Rights,” we shall 
prove that our idealism is more practical in life than that 
curious mysticism which is called hard-headed common sense. 

By blood and tradition I am an Anglo-Saxon with all the 
inhibitions these words imply. But I do have enough Irish 
blood and enough exposure to Latin American customs so 
that I would like to give you all an “abrazo.” You are all 
“simpatico” to me. We believe in the same things. We are 
headed the same way. And that way is upward toward a 
better America, victorious in war, just in peace, producing 
ever more abundantly for all our people the good things 
of life. 

There are two issues in this fight. The first is jobs for all 
after the post-war boom is over. And the second is like unto 
it—the Common Man of America can and therefore must 
be better off in time of peace than he was in time of war. 


Government Control of Foreign Commerce 


AMTORG SYSTEM PLANNED FOR U.S. 
By WILLIAM LA VARRE, Director of the American Foreign Service Council 
Delivered at Export Managers Club Luncheon, New York, N. Y., September 12, 1944. 


AM not going to read a speech. I had two years of 
I experience in sitting around in Government circles for 

hours helping to write a speech that took three hours 
to write because the job was to write one hour’s speech 
which did not say anything. Then it was cleared with the 
Office of War Information, after which different cabinet 
officers could go out and give it. 

I am going to see if I cannot give you some facts and 
make some statements on the record, on my own volition 
and my own responsibility. 

I have one thing to say: there is a little smear campaign in 
Washington that anything I say is really Mr. Jesse Jones 
talking through me—which is not true. I cannot speak for 
the Secretary of Commerce. I am speaking only for myself. 

It is difficult to pick out and to present in 25 minutes 
the things which you gentlemen would think most important, 
out of 1,002 days in Washington. I want to hit some high- 
lights of things that I saw. Then I will sit down, and, if 
you have questions, I shall be glad to answer them. I have 
a little chronology that I would like to run through, first. 

I went back into South America in 1936 on a special task, 
which was to observe from Mexico to Southern Chile, all 
of the axis activities that had to do with commerce. I had 
been writing quite a little in the newspapers, and at that 
time I secured a syndicate which distributed the articles 
once a week in Europe, and especially in Germany, and even 
in Japan. The Germans, Italians, and Japanese in Latin 
America, reading my articles in their country publications, 
and not knowing anything about the syndicate business, took 
it for granted that I must be very much on the inside of the 
Nazi organization and the Fascist organization and very 
close to Tojo! So, as I traveled in Latin America, I was 
allowed to go into all the German colonies, to travel on all 
German airlines, and to make photographs of practically 
everything that the three anti-American nations were doing 


in Latin America, in the hope that I would publish them 
in the German, Italian and Japanese magazines—some of 
which I did! 

In other words, I saw, up through 1938, all of the Aski 
mark trouble. I saw all of the Japanese flooding of imita- 
tion of American trademarks and various other activities 
which would make a book in themselves. I also put in six 
months in the Panama Canal Zone in 1939 on maneuvers, 
when we were trying to train the first soldiers to operate 
in the jungles. The Army knew the war was coming. But 
up to April 28, 1940, I cannot find any record of anything 
official that notified either the Government or Washington 
or the people that war was coming and that it was almost 
upon us. 

On April 28, 1940, I filed from the Panama Canal Zone 
a statement to Washington, that two ships had come from 
Holland to Curacao and had brought over a great many 
very intelligent Dutch people with their families and all 
the property they could get out of Holland. In that state- 
ment | said that from these sources I and other people in 
the Canal Zone were convinced that the Germans, as of 
April 28, 1940, were getting ready to march into Holland. 
That was denied. But they marched in an May ivth, a 
few days later. That was the last report I made to the 
Government of the activities that I had been working on 
since 1936. 

In January, 1941, I came up to Washington to go into 
the Navy, in charge of Naval Intelligence for Latin America. 
At that time I talked to Mr. Sumner Welles and a number 
of other people, including Mr. Jesse Jones in Washington, 
and they decided that they wanted me in the Department 
of Commerce, rather than in the Navy, since we happened 
to have economic warfare, and there would not be much 


fighting in Latin America and all my experience had been 
in Latin America. 
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‘The Department of Commerce at that time was operating 
under an Act of Congress which charged the Department, 
the Secretary of Commerce and the people of the Depart- 
ment, both in the United States and abroad, with two jobs. 
The first was to protect and promote the foreign commerce 
of the United States. The second was to give information, 
collect it from the foreign service, to businessmen, which 
would be of value in promoting American business. 

So that, when I went in with the Secretary of Commerce 
to organize an inter-American Division and bring people 
into it who knew Latin America thoroughly, as well as 
commodity people, we were charged, by an Act of Congress 
with an appropriation from Congress, to protect American 
trade and to give information. That was in January, 1941. 

We no sooner started to operate, going through the Civil 
Service people, the foreign offices, and bringing them into 
Washington to get ready for the coming war, and to set 
up what would be a counterpart of the British Board of 
Trade, the Economic Warfare Division, than in July 1941, 
the President established something which initially was 
called EDB—Economic Defense Board. 

The Economic Defense Board was set up in July, 1941, 
and into this office came a great many generals, colonels, 
majors, second lieutenants—and even a few sergeants. They 
became the Economic Defense Board—Army men who had 
never had any experience in trade in their life! The head 
of that organization, as you might faintly remember, was 
General Maxwell, who, since then, decided that he knew 
nothing about trade and has become a very good fighting 
man. But at that time we had a small military clique, you 
might call it, who were put in. The State Department had 
nothing to do or to say about it. The Commerce Depart- 
ment had nothing to say. That became the Economic De- 
fense Board. 


For some reason, they did not like the location of these 
letters—and so they changed the name shortly to the B.E.D., 
which was the Board of Economic Defense. In September, 
1941, this board had taken on the job of requiring American 
exporters to file licenses and to get applications for export 
permits. In September of 1941 I found that throughout the 
country people were getting rejected applications wholesale. 
‘They would get them back in the mail two or three days 
after they sent them in—and sometimes in two or three 
weeks. There were no reasons given why the applications 
for exports to Latin America were denied. 

You have to remember that at that time the war had 
crept over other parts of the world, and Latin America 
was the only part that was left for free trade and free enter- 
prise. So, in controlling the export licenses to Latin America, 
the man who controlled those licenses could control the for- 
eign commerce at that time—the private enterprise of the 
United States. We were unable in the Department of Com- 
merce to find any example of a reason having been given 
when an application was turned down. They would give 
no reason, and would simply say it was “By order of Gen. 
Maxwell,”’—and you got your applications back. 

1 went over to the State Department, and, with the 
assistance of Mr. Welles and some of the other people in 
the State Department, and Mr. Jesse Jones, we persuaded 
the President to issue a directive that Gen. Maxwell, when- 
ever he returned an application for an export license, would 
have to mark on it the reason why it was returned. We had 
that in writing—but, as you know the history, they picked 
out one reason that didn’t mean anything and usually would 
send back the application with that particular reason stated 
on it. ‘That was the first battle we had—to make this group 
of people tell the American businessman why his application 


for license was rejected. If it was rejected because the ad- 
dressee was on the blacklist, that was a very simple thing. 
A man did not have to go all the way from Pittsburgh to 
Washington in order to find that out. He could be told, 
and then he would change. 

But at that time there was the beginning of this campaign 
to tell the people nothing—to reject applications summarily 
and tell no one anything. It was through the cooperation 
of all the people in the export business with the 30 officers 
that we had around the United States that we were able 
to find out about the situation. We asked all the 30 officers 
of the Department of Commerce to go through their neigh- 
borhoods and, whenever a businessman received an applica- 
tion for license back rejected without reason, to notify us 
immediately. My office became flooded. 

We were able to break that down a little bit. Then we 
had a Col. Lord in that office, whose foot slipped a little 
one day—and he gave $5,000,000 worth of licenses to one 
pharmaceutical house after he had turned down all the others 
—this being a German firm! I raised quite a to-do about 
it, and we went to Congress. Col. Lord left. Then the 
organization quieted down. 

The only way we could find out that $5,000,000 worth 
of licenses had been given to an alien firm, while American 
firms could not get any, was that we had been able to get 
the applications that had been turned down to the American 
firms, and then show all of the applications that had been 
granted to this one alien property outfit. 

We had the SPAB that grew up at the same time. Then 
there was another merger that put SPAB in charge and 
did away with the Economic Defense Board and brought 
in the Vice-President as Chairman. Now, SPAB, was sup- 
posed to meet once a month but to have no organization 
of any kind. It was made up of one representative from 
each Department, who was supposed to meet with the Vice- 
President and decide high policy. They met for two weeks 
and never had another meeting, but they began taking on 
a great many people. We discovered that in all SPAB had 
six or seven hundred people. 

In December of 1941 the BED was killed and SPAB 
was split up. The BEW came out of that shuffle with the 
Vice-President, Mr. Milo Perkins, and a number of other 
people, still in the same offices but using different letter- 
heads. We went from December, 1941, with the Board 
of Economic Warfare, of which Mr. Milo Perkins called 
himself the Czar—the czar of foreign trade. Mr. Perkins 
is pretty well known now. He gathered around himself 
two or three quite famous fan dancers. He had one man 
who went to Washington who said that he had taught for- 
eign trade for 20 years at Harvard—but he had never seen 
anyone on the foreign trade business and had never been 
outside of the United States! He had a number of very 
interesting people who gathered there in the BEW. 

At that time the Commerce and State Departments were 
operating under Congressional appropriations. They could 
not get any more money until the year was over. But the 
BEW was able to obtain all the funds it needed from the 
White House without going to Congress. 

In January, 1942, I thought I had solved something. 
We were trying to go ahead and dig up some loose pieces, 
when I finally was told that an Executive Order had been 
drawn up which was going to be announced by the Presi- 
dent, prohibiting the advertising or use of any private brand 
for the duration of the war. Everything from that time on 
would be made under the label of a Victory label! There 
was quite a campaign ready to be released to the newspapers 
telling the people why they ought to go in for Victory Labels 
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and why they ought to give up their own trademarks, as 
the document said, “For the duration of the war.” This 
was a plan that was created by Mr. Leon Henderson and 
Mr. Milo Perkins, with the permission of the Vice-Presi- 
dent. The directive which was supposed to be put into effect 
was on the President’s desk. 

You may faintly remember that we came out suddenly 
with an editorial on the front page of Foreign Commerce 
W eekly, announcing that the Department of Commerce was 
in favor of retaining all brand names throughout Latin 
America and the rest of the world. (We did not say why 
we were making that statement at that time.) 

We were able, with the help of everybody in the business 
—all of the associations throughout the country, and a great 
many of the people who are here—to kill that, because we 
got the publicity on it in a hurry, before they could spring 
it and make it an accomplished fact. As soon as we were 
able to kill their wrecking of our private brand names for 
the duration, then they created another executive directive 
which prohibited, if it had been signed, any further adver- 
tising, either in the United States or outside of the United 
States, of any product if you mentioned a brand name. You 
could send it out or stock it on your shelves here, and a 
department store could carry it, but that department store, 
for example, could not advertise it by brand name in the 
newspapers, nor could you advertise it in South America 
under that brand name. 

Well, of course, that would have killed the newspapers 
and the free press in a hurry. If a department store could 
not advertise a brand name, then they would not advertise. 
They would say, “Sheets for sale,’—and let it go at that. 
That started during March, April, and May of 1942—and 
it took until July 17th to get in writing from the Secretary 
of the Treasury (O.k’d by the President), a letter which 
made it possible for American businesses to continue adver- 
tising brand names, to spend money in advertising, and to 
have that expense considered in filing income tax. 

If that proposal had gone through we would have had 
a condition in which any money you spent for advertising 
would not have been taken out of taxes and if you wanted 
to spend money on a brand name you would not be allowed 
to do it. On July 18th Mr. Morganthau wrote the letter 
—actually he did not write it but his assistant did—that 
the Treasury finally “agrees that the expenditures for ad- 
vertising purposes, if they are not extravagant .. . are 
considered ordinary and necessary and are deductible for 
Federal income tax purposes.” 

Well, the BEW was still in charge, and the next thing 
that came to our attention was that they had taken on a 
great number of people, some of whom could not speak Eng- 
lish, called “labor consultants.”” They had been sent to 
Latin America without the knowledge of any United States 
ambassador in Latin America. They began to go around 
among American businessmen and mining people. They told 
them, among other things, that if they did not sign closed 
shop labor agreements with labor in their communities they 
would not be granted export licenses from the United States. 
Gradually the ambassadors heard about it and when they 
did hear about it we had a very long fight in Washington 
behind the scenes, to try to prohibit anyone from going to 
any Latin American country and threatening a buyer of 
our products that unless he signed a closed shop agreement 
with one of the labor movements in Latin America his ap- 
plications for export licenses for machinery, for example, 
would not be granted. We finally won that, in a tremendous 
blowout. It was never announced but the main friction 
that created it was the big blowout of the development of 
the BEW and giving the Vice-President full authority with- 


out consulting either the State or Commerce Departments, 
for making known directives. The President delegated the 
authority to the Vice-President, to let him make the directives 
he wished. 

In October we had a policy and a plan announced by 
the Secretary of State and by the President that the idle 
machinery in this country, lying around in little plants that 
had been closed up because they could not produce during 
the war, could be sold to Latin Americans who would start 
up little factories down there, and that machinery would 
be moved out of the United States and put to work. As 
soon as the plan was announced and all of the ambassadors 
of the Latin American countries notified the people there 
that they could get this machinery, immediately other com- 
plications were put in the way and we never did move that 
machinery out of this country. It has been idle throughout 
the war. I bring that up because, although we had an order 
to do it, still each time we would find a little plant or a 
man who wanted to sell machinery or to take it down there 
something would happen so that he could not get it out 
of the country. 

In July, 1943, the thing came to a head through the 
insistence by the Vice-President that he would insist on 
labor clauses before he would give any export licenses. He 
insisted also that each of the Latin American countries must 
set up what was to be known as a “development corpora- 
tion.” In Brazil, for instance, there was to be an Amazon 
Development Corporation. This corporation would take 
over a monopoly of all resources, all commerce, all indus- 
tries, all transportation, all communications, in a very large 
area of that country. There would be also a Peruvian De- 
velopment Corporation and a Bolivian Development Cor- 
poration. ‘These corporations would be controlled 51 per 
cent by the United States Government and 49 per cent by 
the other Government. Each corporation would have a 
Latin American President but a Board of Directors of the 
United States Government. 

Strangely enough, they almost got that through. At this 
time they had men suggesting that each of the Latin American 
countries would form not only this corporation but another 
corporation which would have a monopoly over all exports 
and imports. When they explained it to me they said they 
wanted the Latin American countries to start this first, and 
then if they had a monopoly of exports and imports through 
a Latin American corporation we in Washington would 
have to do the same thing. We killed that, except in Chile. 
Chile did set up the Fomento Corporation, as you know; 
but, gradually, since they were alone, they did not make 
much headway. The idea was to put every agent of an 
American product down there out of business and to set 
up a corporation that would do all the business. They made 
headway. The record is complete, and probably in time the 
details will come out. 

That situation came to a head because Mr. Sumner Welles 
agreed in writing that this was contrary to the policy of 
the United States; that we didn’t want to take over the 
sovereign rights of these other countries. It brought on 
trouble in the rubber industry because all the people down 
in the Amazon Valley who were deprived of business in 
rubber were furious at having been put out of business by 
a corporation which took away their trading from them. 
Finally, in July of 1943 it blew up in a statement which 
Mr. Jesse Jones made about the Vice-President—and which 
resulted in both of them getting fired! Mr. Jones was fired 
—and Mr. Wallace was sent back to Congress, where he 
should have been, because under our law, as I understand 
it, the Vice-President cannot take on any of the executive 
activities of the Government. (There are some lawyers at 
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the present time who are going around asking businessmen 
to give them claims for anything that happened in that 
period, under the Constitution of the United States; be- 
cause unless it is changed the Vice-President cannot be put 
in executive authority). Perhaps for 18 months, up to July, 
1943, some of you gentlemen have a good claim against 
the United States Government just on that one case, when 
the war is over. 

When Mr. Wallace went back to Congress then Mr. 
Leo Crowley was appointed. The BEW was out, and there 
was set up the Foreign Economic Administration, of which 
we have a representative here today. I immediately raised 
the issue that Mr. Crowley had not only been serving as 
a $50,000 a year man for a public utility, but had also been 
the Alien Property Custodian, and his people had been in 
my office to push alien exports against an American brand 
name in Latin America! and I did not know how the same 
man who was the Alien Property Custodian (he called him- 
self “trustee,”) could also push American products in the 
foreign field. 

We could not get much done about it. I worked with 
Congress during the month of January. A good many sena- 
tors seemed to feel the same way—that the same man could 
not be building up alien property exports and at the same 
time building up American brands. Finally I made a signed 
report which was delivered to the Senate and read in the 
Senate by Senator Byrd on February 9, 1944. Ten days 
later the President accepted Mr. Crowley’s resignation as 
Alien Property Custodian. There was another Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian appointed. Mr. Crowley continued then as 
the Foreign Economic Administrator and took over Lend- 
Lease, the Export-Import Bank—all of the activities outside 
of the United States. 

Now the FEA has, of course, had some very good people 
—every agency in Washington has good people. But behind 
the scenes there is a little definite plan. Sometimes people say 
to me that they cannot understand why a certain thing is 
done. It is just one more mosaic in a large plan. The plan 
was published recently in the Wall Street Journal. The 
heading was ‘“Super-Sales Agency for Postwar Trade,” 
by a very clever reporter who talked to a gentleman in the 
FEA, drew him out, and published this article. 

1 think in time a great many of you would like to read 
this article. It came out on July 24th. I asked the people 
at the Wall Street Journal to send the articles throughout 
the country to many people, to see what the reaction was. 
The reaction has been that everyone seems to doubt that 
any such plan as this was afoot. The article will speak 
for itself. 

I want to go into two statements which are being pre- 
sented to Congress tomorrow—and I think probably we 
shall have some details on them. There have been three 
agreements made of which the American people have no 
knowledge. I am quite certain that American businessmen 
have no knowledge of them. My thought is that since I 
am a past official of the Department of Commerce my job 
is to give out this information. The information has to be 
given out and I am going to read now an exact copy of the 
three agreements to which I have referred. These agree- 
ments have been made by officials sent from Washington 
to London, and they have been made with the British Gov- 
ernment. These agreements are as follows: 


1—“Certain consuming areas of the world have been 
‘reserved’ for the export industries—factory and 
labor—of Great Britain. Neither American factories 
nor American labor will be able to participate, for 
instance, in the profits of foreign trade with India, 


most of Africa, and with many nations of the Far 
East. 


2—‘‘No American citizen—representative of an American 
factory or service—will receive a passport entitling 
him to travel into certain areas of the world or even 
in transit through British territory until his applica- 
cation for passport has been presented through Wash- 
ington to the British Board of Trade in London for 
the British Board of Trade’s approval. 

3—“Censorship intercepts—from the foreign mail of 
American business and citizens—will be regularly 


routed to his Majesty’s censors in Washington and 
New York.” 


Now I am going to give you the highlights of a plan 
which exists. I don’t know whether you will like it or not. 
It is up to the people of this country to decide, each man 
for himself, whether he likes it. In any event, this is a fact: 

(1) The present Administration has a plan under which 

a corporation, established by an Agency of the United 
States Government, will summarily—when the signal 
is given—be issued a monopoly “directive” over all 
the foreign commerce of the United States. This 
federal corporation will purchase, at special dis- 
counts, products of American factories—many of 
which must be produced according to this corpora- 
tion’s specifications and priorities, for export and sale 
in foreign markets. No private corporation or citizen 
in the United States will be permitted to engage in- 
dependently or directly in any export or import 
business. 

To this Washington corporation, rather than to 
private industries throughout the United States, must 
go all orders from foreign customers for products 
made in American factories or for services to be 
rendered abroad by American citizens. This Wash- 
ington corporation will attempt to retain the right 
of deciding which brand or trademark the foreign 
customer must accept in lieu, when desired, of any 
specified brand name. It may also insist upon the 
manufacture of products for export under new trade- 
marks or brand names which will be the property 
of the United States Government. 

Just before I left Washington I was able to see a com- 
ment which had been sent to the President, attempting to 
answer the fact that this was too harsh a plan and that no 
American citizen would put up with it. This is a comment 
by one of the President’s advisers, who said: 

“As a step toward Government control the Corpora- 
tion authorized to engage foreign commerce or services 
can have common and preferred stock. The Govern- 
ment will purchase the preferred stock of the corpora- 
tion. By limiting the profits to be made by the private 
interests running such a corporation, and through the 
appointment of Government directors on the board of 
such corporation, the Government will be able to de- 
termine all polices of the corporation, and undertake 
what would be tantamount to a quasi-governmental con- 
trol, which would result in our Government itself hav- 
ing the same general position in the rest of the world 
as the Government monopolies the other countries— 
Russia, England, France, Holland, and China—would 
possess.” 

I have been long enough in Washington as the assistant 
to Mr. Jesse Jones, and sitting in his stead as an alternate 
in interdepartmental meetings, to know that there is only 
one opportunity to kill a program for setting up in the 
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United States a Russian Amtorg. I have seen this coming 
from different directions. The people believe in it. Some 
of the people in these agencies insist upon it. My thought 
today, and my desire in coming here at this time, was to 
see whether the people in the export business might not 
consider that this was the time for missionary work to be 
done in the next few months; or whether you consider and 
will suddenly make up your minds that the export business 
is too complicated and that you don’t want to be in it and 
that you will perhaps come to Washington and take a job 
which would be called a lifetime job. 

I am certain somebody has to do something about this 


Reconversion 





situation. I hope that this Export Managers Club, together 
with some of the other associations throughout the United 
States, and some of our allies, will work out a program so 
that we shall not be forced to end up doing the very thing 
that we are fighting this war about. 

I spent from 1936 to 1938 trying to see what we could do 
against the German method of totalitarian sale and the 
Amtorg method. If we win this war and then end up in 
1945 with this corporation, we shall have lost everything 
we fought this war to win. 

I shall be glad now to be shot at by any who wish to ask 
questions. Thank you. 


To What? 





ECONOMIC SECURITY OR CIVIL LIBERTY AND PERSONAL FREEDOM 


By DR. VIRGIL JORDAN, President, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc. 
Delwered before the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, December 1, 1944 


who have suffered or fallen in this struggle, and for 

the many more who will before it ends, we here at 
home are trustees for something they left behind, which 
they believe they are defending—the manifold image of ac- 
complishment and opportunity which we call America, and 
the frail and difficult faith we call freedom in which it was 
framed by others who suffered and died for it a few genera- 
tions ago. In our hands they left us this heritage to be 
administered while they are gone, not by an election, nor 
certainly by an auction, but by an unlimited mandate of 
truth, integrity, courage and justice. The exercise of these 
capacities and qualities we owe them in the ultimate account- 
ing of our stewardship in the days to come. How does the 
account stand today, as we begin, amid their bloodiest battle, 
to talk of the task we now call reconversion ? 

When I spoke to you a year ago, we called it postwar 
planning, and I told you then that for the image of America 
to come which our sons and brothers carry in their minds 
and hearts there was only one fitting frame, but that it had 
been left in the attic disregarded by our postwar planners, 
and might someday be sold on the block for a mess of pottage. 
Well, today when we speak of reconversion we trustees have 
come a few floors closer to the ground in our inventory, but 
we still have no very clear idea what we are reconverting 
to, or what the task involves. A year or so hence, when we 
make our accounting of the estate which our sons and broth- 
ers left behind shall we be speaking of reconversion or of 
receivership? And have we the candor and courage to say 
that to them or to ourselves today? 

Speaking as an independent auditor, I still do not believe 
that we need go into the bankruptcy court on behalf of those 
sons and brothers of ours with the image of American ac- 
complishment and hope, framed in freedom, which they left 
in our custody, despite the red ink evident in the results of 
the last election or auction. What was sold then, under the 
hammer of emergency, was imported, pawned or stolen 
goods, not the genuine image and faith of America for which 
we are trustees. Persons were chosen, power was sanctioned 
for them in the atmosphere of crisis, but no ultimate issues 
were settled nor any fundamental problems solved for Amer- 
ica to come. The question of what kind of America we 
reconvert to remains to be answered by those who must do 
it. We must not report to those sons and brothers that we 
have put their heritage into receivership by what has hap- 


| roe those sons and brothers of ours, yours and mine, 


pened; but we must keep the accounts clear. We must tell 
the truth about them and face the facts we find in them with 
integrity, courage and justice if we are to discharge the trust 
they have imposed upon us. 

As I wander in that wilderness of confusion, conflict, folly 
and fear which is the mind of American industry today, I 
find many who do not feel that way about the future, but 
who say instead that the die is cast, that it is futile to expect 
or propose retreat from the road we tread, till further ex- 
perience of disaster shall have driven error into the ground. 
And beside these I find many others who innocently imagine 
or stubbornly believe that in embracing error or evil in emer- 
gency nothing of any moment has happened to the permanent 
image of America or its fundamental frame of freedom. 

Both are mistaken, because both balk at the colossal task 
that confronts America not merely in the reconversion of her 
men, materials and machines to the purposes of peacetime 
prosperity, but more deeply and desperately in the reconver- 
sion of her mind and spirit to the principles of economic 
freedom upon which her political liberty as well as her 
progress and prosperity in the past and her power in the 
war-torn world today have rested. These we have abandoned 
or surrendered during the past decade, like most other people, 
in blithe ignorance or blind disregard of the lessons of uni- 
versal experience; and what is worse, there are now many 
among us, in business and elsewhere, who are willing to 
deny or repudiate or compromise them as no longer applicable 
to the wise, but not so brave, new world in which we live. 
This kind of reconversion is the most immediate, urgent and 
arduous task, not merely the ultimate one, that confronts us 
in the accounting of our trusteeship to those sons and 
brothers of ours when they return, if we are not to be talking 
of receivership a year or two hence, and it is of this kind of 
reconversion that I speak today. 

It should not be necessary to remind the men of American 
industry that the problem of reconversion is not a matter of 
moving things about or making them over—a physical prob- 
lem which is measurable and therefore manageable by the 
kind of energy, competence and experience in which America 
has been unique and inexhaustible, and by which she has 
saved the world. It is a matter of men’s minds and morals, 
a problem of their ideas and ideals, and of the atmosphere 
in which they move. The key to the American miracle of 
productive accomplishment and economic progress was not 
in our materials, our machines, or our money, nor even in 
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our men, but in the motion of their minds and the environ- 
ment of ideas and purposes in which they moved. The 
American phenomenon consisted in a continuous flow of 
productive forces, human and material, which started in 
men’s spirits and was released and sustained by the political 
and social atmosphere which surrounded it. The crucial task 
of reconversion today is to restore or release that flow, not 
to control or redirect it to any predetermined end. 

This will be enormously difficult to do now because, for 
the first time in our history, the atmosphere and climate 
which conditioned that continuous creative current in Amer- 
ica has been altered during the past decade by a kind of 
glacial movement of government over the minds and morals 
of men, distorting and breaking down their ideas and ideals, 
and gradually freezing them into different patterns imposed 
by its own momentum and purpose of power. For ten years 
or more a different force than that which had conditioned 
the flow of productive power in American life has been 
acting steadily on men’s minds, shaping their spirits, moving 
their ideas and ideals about into another form than we have 
known or imagined. That is the force of government more 
and more unlimited in the authority, power and responsibility 
we expect it to exercise in our economic life. 

So today the task, not merely of physical reconstruction 
but of spiritual reconversion, the job of bringing men back 
from this war, not only the men in the army but in business, 
labor and government, to face the facts of life and work in 
peacetime with intelligence and integrity in America as well 
as elsewhere, is immensely greater than it was a quarter cen- 
tury ago. 

Since then, and with increasing speed during the past 
decade, the spirit of these groups and many others in Amer- 
ican life has been caught in the powerful undertow of Old 
World standards, ideas and aspirations of individual and 
social conduct and accomplishment, created by the back-wash 
of the last war. Business, labor and government, no less than 
educators, scientists, economists and artists, in one degree or 
another have felt the drag of this spiritual undertow pulling 
them back toward the Old World way of life, with its 
fatalistic philosophies, its class conflicts and social rigidities, 
its frantic emphasis on security, its fear of personal responsi- 
bility and risk, its distrust of individual liberty and initiative, 
its faith in the omnipotence, omniscience and beneficence of 
the State, and its dependence upon government—from all of 
which our ancestors escaped for a century to build the strong- 
est and most prosperous nation on earth. In many ways this 
erosion of the ancient current of Old World ideas has re- 
claimed America, and during the decade past she has become 
once more a kind of spiritual dependency or colony of 
Europe. 

This spiritual reconquest of America by the Old World is 
clearly reflected in the changes in our political institutions 
and economic organization during this decade, and in the 
deepest sense this “One World” War is its climax. Anyone 
who understands the direction of the ideas embodied in the 
postwar plans being debated today in Britain, and in the 
reconstruction schemes proposed for France and other coun- 
tries on the Continent, and who realizes the influence these 
have on our ideas about the future in America, must feel 
the terrific force of this undertow. 

As I have said with tiresome monotony during the past 
ten years, the skeleton structure of National Socialism has 
been deliberately built in America during this decade, largely 
under the supervision of European architects, and the neces- 
ities of the war have established it on a firm foundation and 
practically completed its operating equipment. Most of 
the American people seem to be unaware that they have 
moved out of America and are living in this new social 


structure built on the European plan, mainly because so far 
the fiction of nominal private ownership of property and 
a large measure of personal freedom of movement, speech 
and occupation have been permitted to remain for the pres- 
ent; but after twelve years of exposure, a large part of 
organized labor, and of the business community, as well as 
the press and our educational system, have been assimilated 
into the atmosphere of ways of living and thinking of this 
Old World address, and are beginning to feel pretty much 
at home. 

Whatever the military or diplomatic outcome of the war in 
the West, the essential economic and political ideas of Na- 
tional Socialism have conquered Europe even more com- 
pletely than the Nazi armies did. It is not merely that the 
Soviet legions have overrun the Balkans and the Baltic coun- 
tries and already written the peace for them—the peace of 
the prison and the concentration camp—but that in most of 
the rest of Europe, in Italy, France and even England, no 
Red armies were necessary to destroy economic freedom and 
civil liberty. It has been done long before by the businessmen, 
the labor unions and the governments of these countries. 
Our armies abroad are fighting for ideas—for a philosophy 
of life and a conception of government—which were dead 
nearly everywhere in the Old World long before the war 
began. As we read the complacent or approving accounts in 
our press these days of the postwar plans for nationalization 
of European industries, which we are told the Nazis have 
made inevitable, we realize that everyone, including the 
Europeans, seems to believe that Europe cannot be set free 
of its serfdom but can only change masters. 

What is more important is that all of the ideas for the 
postwar world which are accepted today in Europe, especially 
in England and Russia, assume it as an imperative condition 
for their success that this country be brought within the same 
system permanently after the war, and every device for 
shaping American thought and feeling to this end is being 
used today, as they have been during the past decade. The 
European and Asiatic statesmen who are planning and 
building their postwar world on the ideological foundations 
of National Socialism, while destroying the Nazi military 
power with our aid, know better or sooner than the Nazis 
did that that world cannot live for long half under Socialist 
serfdom and half under economic freedom. This recognition 
is no less urgent in the long run for Uncle Joe’s totalitarian 
autarchy than it is for a nation under parliamentary govern- 
ment like England, who must live by trade or starve, and 
who knows that her postwar planned economy, however com- 
plete, can not compete in any free markets of the world with 
the productive power of a free America. There is indeed 
nothing that Stalin need fear for the future except the force 
which the American idea of economic freedom and the temp- 
tation which its productive accomplishments could exert on 
the hundreds of millions of people in the immense slave com- 
pound over which he rules, and to protect them from the 
temptation of that example, as well as to weaken its power 
in every possible way, is the core of his foreign policy. 

The character of American political institutions and her 
economic system after this war have in fact become as much 
a crucial concern of the rest of the world as those of Ger- 
many were at its beginning, or as those of Russia were after 
the last war, but this time in reverse fashion. In a postwar 
world of socialist states, the pre-New Deal idea of economic 
freedom would remain a subversive revolutionary force inter- 
nationally as well as internally, just as Bolshevism was after 
the last war. This fact will furnish the key to most of the 
postwar problems of international relations as well as those 
of domestic policy for another decade or two. Whether 
America can be kept within this global structure of national 
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socialism which has been erected around her political institu- 
tions and economic organization during this decade, or 
whether she is to resume life within the traditional frame- 
work of economic freedom and competitive effort where she 
left off—this is the central issue for the postwar world. It 
underlies not only the larger problems of international recon- 
struction, but also all the practical domestic problems of 
reconversion for us. It sets the atmosphere or climate in 
which reconversion is now expected to proceed, and it an- 
swers the question what we are expected to reconvert to. 

So it is no wonder that you can scan the discussion of re- 
conversion today from end to end without anywhere encoun- 
tering even the ghost of the idea that the task of restoring 
the economy to its peacetime flow and rhythm should or 
might be left to the ways and means of civilian initiative or 
enterprise with no intervention or aid of government. The 
idea does.not exist and no one is moved even to invent it. 
That government must participate and exercise the ultimate 
power and responsibility in whatever happens to the econo- 
mic system is taken for granted as if it were a natural law, 
like gravitation, or a political dogma like the divine right 
of kings. What the presence of this new axiom in men’s 
minds means anyone will realize who remembers that after 
the last war, only twenty-five years ago, the dollar-a-year 
men who had controlled the economy during the war, with 
almost no law at all, simply put on their hats and went home 
when it ended. Everyone assumed that the way to resume 
was to resume. That decision was made, but you could 
hardly say how, or by whom. It was so spontaneous and 
natural that there is practically no formal record, even such 
as a debate in Congress, to indicate who decided to do it, or 
how. Today no one in authority would suggest it, seriously, 
and if anyone did, it would scare everyone in this room to 
‘death. 

Last time reconversion was a job of getting back to some- 
thing we knew. We had gone to war and won it without 
losing the law, principles or ideas by which the national 
economy worked. It had only to be set going again under 
them. This time, here as everywhere in the world, govern- 
ment has got hold of the whole productive and distributive 
system, as well as the financial organization, and has taken 
over actual or effective ownership, control and responsibility 
for production as well as consumption and finance, and it 
will not willingly take its hands off any of them after the 
war. The common man everywhere has been convinced that 
he is incompetent to manage his own affairs, at home or 
abroad, and had better leave them to the uncommon men of 
the big brainy and benevolent State, or else lose his liberties. 
As the labor unions won the last war, unlimited government 
has won this war in the minds and hearts of hundreds of 
millions of men all over the world, and in America, too. 

So this time, without a profound revolution in thought and 
spirit, there can and will be no real reconversion to a peace- 
time economy after the war formally ceases. The free mar- 
ket, for commodities, labor, money, and even ideas, which is 
the ultimate and invincible enemy of unlimited government, 
will not be willingly restored anywhere, not only because 
bureaucracy is afraid of it, but because beth labor and busi- 
ness are, too. 

Businessmen and labor organizations, together or sepa- 
rately, will play a more important part in determining the 
outcome than any other group, even more important than 
bureaucracy, whose leadership always consists in getting the 
largest possible crowd worked up to chase them in some 
direction, and then trying to keep one step ahead of the 
crowd. Where government will go depends in this country 
mainly upon the direction in which business and labor drive 
it by their demands upon it, what they expect from it, and 


how well they understand the price which they and the rest 
of the American people will have to pay for what they get 
from it. 

It is the mind of business that concerns me most in this 
matter. Through wartime experience, organized labor has 
already begun to get some understanding of what bargaining 
with the absolute State means; but many businessmen still 
imagine that they can get something from government with- 
out paying for it, and are willing to gamble a bit with every- 
body’s liberty to get a little security for themselves. Every 
government today is driven by its momentum down the same 
road it has been following during the war, and none of them 
ever turns off, or back, on its own initiative, so long as it is 
coaxed or encouraged to continue. Today we are making 
plans for the demobilization and reconversion of everything 
but government. Every group has got its teeth set in some 
piece of the wartime structure of Statism which it wants to 
keep for itself in the postwar world, whatever happens to 
the rest, and so everybody is likely to get the whole works, 
whether they want it or not. 

To me the most humiliating thing in the current picture 
of postwar planning, especially in the American business 
community, is not so much the ignorance or disregard of 
past and contemporary experience, the incapacity for clear 
and candid thinking which it shows, but the low moral level 
of the standards and aspirations it sets for the American 
community as a whole, in its frantic search for phoney se- 
curity, its reckless effort to escape risk, sacrifice and respon- 
sibility, its blind indifference to the values of personal and 
national self-discipline, freedom and independence, and its 
passive acceptance of State initiative and aid. A nation or a 
group can never in the end be stronger than the kind of 
ideals and standards of individual and social conduct, aspira- 
tion and accomplishment which it sets for itself; and so far 
all the thinking about the postwar world which business as 
well as labor and government have done seems devoid of 
any recognition that any real reconstruction requires the 
recreation of such standards, a reconversion of spirit and 
purpose in the American people no less than one of war 
plant and equipment if they are to find peace and prosperity 
after this war. 

In their monotonous reiteration of imaginary and arbi- 
trary measures of national income, full employment, con- 
sumer purchasing power and social security as goals for the 
future, the common theme of all our postwar plans today 
is “‘more groceries, more gadgets and more government” for 
the masses; the main question is how much more passive satis- 
factions we can get out of the State, without effort, risk, 
sacrifice or responsibility, by using the political means. The 
main standard and dominant ideal of the postwar world, as 
these plans picture it, is that of “the silver pig-sty,” out of 
which no strong, prosperous or secure people ever came. If 
amid all the current chatter about full employment, 150 bil- 
lion dollar minimum national incomes, expanding purchasing 
power, and higher standards of loafing, we could hear in 
government or business or labor or education anywhere in 
this land a few voices raised to summon and stir the Ameri- 
can people to the more intense effort of thought, labor and 
thrift—to the higher standards of work and accomplishment 
—that will be necessary not only to win the war but to 
repair its waste and destruction, one could be more hopeful 
of the future. 

It may not matter much to us for whom the sands of 
time are running out; but let us remember those twelve mil- 
lion sons and brothers on the battlefront of this war, and 
the millions of others younger still among us, to whom this 
postwar world belongs. Many of those sons and brothers 
of ours will bring back, as my own has, out of the inferno 
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of force where they fought and suffered, a new faith in 
America, a revelation of the meaning and promise of the 
American idea of freedom, driven home by what they have 
seen of the Old World way of life and thought, and where 
it ended. Are we prepared to nourish that revelation out of 
our own vision and knowledge, and feed that faith out of 
our own when they return to the task of reconstruction? 


I am not sure, as I read the straws in the winds of opinion 
about the postwar world that blow through public discus- 
sion and political debate today. In our postwar planning, we 
are framing both the questions of the future and the answers, 
for these sons and brothers abroad, but we are not telling 
them the truth, which we owe them and which would be the 
greatest gift our gratitude could give them, because we do not 
know it ourselves or will not face it. Somewhere along the 
road that led to this disaster during the decade of delusion, 
confusion and cowardice just ended we lost or surrendered that 
unique and almost instinctive faith in freedom which here- 
tofore, in every crisis or difficulty, had framed the questions 
and the answers for us infallibly. And having lost it we 
forgot what till that time every American had always known, 
unconsciously and surely from the beginning, which is that 
unlimited government, at home no less than elsewhere in the 
world, is ultimately the only enemy of peace or plenty he 
has to fear, because it has always been the lowest common 
multiple and instrument of the limitless greed for power 
among men and groups. This war should have reminded us 
of that, but it has not, and as we face the future and frame 
our questions and answers about reconstruction confused and 
frustrated, as never before, believing no longer in ourselves, 
but in the providence, power and wisdom of the unlimited 
State. For us, as Matthew Arnold said: 


“The sea of faith was once, too, at the full, and ’round 
earth’s shores 

Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furled 

But now we only hear 

Its melancholy, long withdrawing roar 

While we stand here as on a darkling plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 

While ignorant armies clash by night.” 


The greatest difficulty that faces us in reconversion is that 
business itself no longer has any coherent conception, con- 
victien or philosophy of its function. During the past decade 
it has suffered a deep wound to its integrity of spirit, a pro- 
found sense of inferiority or guilt, from which it has not 
been able to. recover despite its spectacular accomplishment 
in this war. The great problem of the future for it is to re- 
build its self-respect and purpose which were dissipated and 
demoralized by the humiliations of the Great Depression 
and the persecutions of the past decade. It drifts today 
toward the difficult problems of the postwar future without 
any clear and consistent philosophy of thought or action 
based upon any candid recognition of the facts about the 
economic or political consequences of the war, or upon any 
perspective of past experience, or even any principle other 
than that of momentary expediency. 

The current confusion and conflict of attitudes toward 
the crucial issues of continuance of wartime government mar- 
ket controls during reconversion is disturbinig evidence of 
the demoralization and intellectual devastation wrought in 
the business community during the past decade. To any 
disinterested observer of the ideas and behavior of business 
in face of these fundamental issues of the future it must be 
evident that its capacity to think or act about them with 
candor, intelligence and integrity has been seriously damaged 
by ten years of exposure or surrender to the political word- 
changers, the academic cake-eaters and public-opinion poll- 


catchers of our time. Today, in every fundamental matter 
that affects the future of American life it mistakes a syn- 
thetic statistic like a national income estimate for a moral 
standard or an economic truth, and it has no ideas of its 
own till it has consulted Mr. Gallup’s totem-poll and com- 
puted the lowest common multiple of the passing opinion of 
a random sample of indifferent people on devious questions 
they never thought about. 

One after another it hopefully follows the ceaseless pro- 
cession of spouting stooges of Statism who have promised 
some solution of these problems by easy compromise or ex- 
pert plan. Its supreme conception of policy has been one of 
appeasement toward organized labor and organized bureauc- 
racy—the “peace in our time,” for which we had such con- 
tempt in foreign policy—and today it is seeking escape from 
its political pessimism and economic despair in a sort of 
apocalyptic belief in the millennium based on the childish 
dream that America is a patent cornucopia of automatic 
plenty or a bottomless well of unlimited wealth; that the war 
won’t really cost anybody anything, and we can start where 
we left off after it is over as though it never happened. 

Well, for my part, as an independent auditor in these pro- 
ceedings, I say we have gone far enough now down the road 
to spiritual insolvency and political serfdom in the fog of 
confusion and deception that has shrouded the mind of 
America during the past decade. As we come to the con- 
crete task of reconversion it seems to me time for men of 
insight, integrity and courage in American industry to cast 
up the account of their trusteeship in the past, in both war 
and peace, to set down definitely and set forth firmly their 
philosophy and faith for the future, to take their stand on 
the truth now, and speak it to the American people and to 
their sons and brothers abroad without fear or shame, before 
they see the priceless image of American accomplishment and 
opportunity with its frame of freedom put into final receiver- 
ship in some ultimate auction. 

Let us tell them that neither business, nor labor, or gov- 
ernment, can guarantee them economic security and leave 
them their civil liberty and personal freedom. That is the 
plain truth. The governments they are fighting have demon- 
strated in the past decade, and the whole record of human 
experience proves that it is impossible. There are many good 
things America can and will give them, but not this. Any- 
one who tells them otherwise is a fool or a fraud. 

Let us tell them that nobody can pledge them full em- 
ployment as workers or permanent purchasing power as 
consumers without depriving them, one by one, of every 
individual freedom they have. Let us tell them frankly that 
no one can fix a national income figure for a people or set 
a statistical standard for employment or payrolls or con- 
sumption and still leave everything, or anything, about the 
life, labor or thought of anybody as it was before. 

Let us tell them that nobody, business or government, can 
olan tomorrow’s employment for anyone without planning 
his occupation, spending, saving and consumption for him. 

Let us reveal to them the rigorous iron chain of cause 
and effect which has always bound together and still links 
compulsory security, compulsory saving, compulsory labor, 
compulsory consumption, compulsory occupation, location, 
leisure, speech and thought. 

Let us tell them that nothing has happened in America 
while they were gone that has made the words “national 
planning” mean anything different in the end from personal 
compulsion and social serfdom. Let us put to them the 
plain fact, written in the record of Nazi Germany, Fascist 
Italy and Soviet Russia, that no government can own or 
control the productive industries of any people today, with- 
out enslaving them more hopelessly than any Pharaoh ever 
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did, and that economic freedom is the fundamental and in- 
dispensable basis of all political and civil liberty. 

Let us tell them these things truly, even though they may 
not care anything about them. Like many of our business- 
men, who have abandoned the flesh and the devils and the 
dangers of the world of freedom and bedded down in the 
bureaucratic lamaseries in Washington, they may believe 
that civil liberty is less important, or less problematic, in 
the future than a full belly. Let them choose, but let us 
not, as economists, businessmen or labor leaders, lie to them 
by making them believe that we or government can give 
them both. 

Above all, let us not tell them that because business or 
government did not and could not give them both freedom 
and full employment, either in the Thirties or at any time 
before in the past century and a half, business betrayed them 
or the American idea has failed. They are being told this 
day by day, as we have been during the past decade, not 
only by the word-changers in Washington but by business- 
men and labor leaders, and it is a falsehood more cruel than 
any wound of flesh or soul this war will inflict upon them. 
The self-betrayal that lies beneath any such repudiation of 
the past on the part of business or labor leaders is a brutal 
breach of trust to the millions of sons and brothers who are 
defending us, for it steals the substance of their faith in 


America and abandons them to the darkness and despair of 
dependence on the State, which is the spirit of that hope- 
less purgatory of Europe and Asia where they are. 

So, though times change and no man can swim the same 
river twice, and we can and should admit that we might 
have done better, and must hope to do it, we must take 
America all together as she was and is and will be, an in- 
separable whole, a pattern of accomplishment and hope price- 
less and incomparable, and irreplaceable by anybody’s plan. 

When we speak to our sons and brothers on the battle- 
front or to our comrades at home of the aspirations and 
problems of the future against the efforts or failures of our 
past, let us not abandon or abate the smallest bit of our 
integrity, loyalty or self-respect or pride as a group or as a 
people, or repudiate or bargain away for whatever benefit or 
hribe from the present or the future the least thing, good or 
bad, in the qualities or the record of the past of our country 
or our people. To do otherwise for a moment is to leave 
these millions abroad spiritually homeless, exiles and casta- 
ways on alien soil. They may not care, or know now whether 
they do or not; but let us remember that if we are to truly 
win this war, and if we are to accomplish any kind of re- 
conversion worth the name, we must not merely bring these 
boys back to America, but we must bring America back to 
them. 


Interrelation Between Industry and 
Agriculture 


THE EFFECT ON ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE 


By R. S. HUDSON, British Minister of Agriculture 
Delivered at London Rotary Club, London, England, November 1, 1944 


the existence of many people, unfortunately many 

influential people, to whom it seems that there is 
an antithesis between our export industries and home food 
production. Such people argue that our export trade is 
vital to our livelihood as a nation, and that if we wish to 
export we must be prepared in exchange to import all the 
food and raw materials that other countries wish to send 
us in payment. In the past there may have been some truth 
in such an argument. But today I would like to try and 
show you why I personally believe that, far from there being 
any conflict between the export industries and home agri- 
culture, it is vital to the future prosperity of our country 
that the two should march forward hand in hand. 


() of the difficulties facing agriculture today is 


How Britain BEcAME A Foop IMPORTER 


We are, today, primarily an industrial and manufacturing 
nation. As a result we sometimes tend to forget that about 
150 years ago we were primarily an agricultural country, 
growing most of the food which our people needed. Of 
course, in those days our population was nothing like its pres- 
ent size. In 1801 it was only 10% millions. As soon as it 
began to expand rapidly during the nineteenth century, rising 
as it did to 37 millions in 1901, we could not hope to go 
on supporting ourselves entirely by our own home food pro- 
duction efforts. ‘ 

At the same time as this rapid industrialization and in- 
crease in population was happening over here, the great virgin 
lands of the American continent, of New Zealand and Aus- 


tralia, were being brought rapidly into production and the 
means of transport were being rapidly expanded and quick- 
ened. And with their wide open spaces and their untapped 
reserves of soil fertility, they could produce many food items 
cheaper than was possible in the older agricultural systems 
of Europe. 

It was not, therefore, surprising that we began to import 
more and more of our food requirements. In the 1850’s the 
aggregate value of our food imports was about £68 millions. 
In 1901 it had risen to about £216 millions. We were also, 
of course, importing large quantities of raw materials which 
we urgently needed for our manufacturing industries. 

This method of relying on imports for a large part of the 
everyday necessities of life was possible and profitable in 
those days because we held an unchallenged place in the in- 
ternational industrial market. We had a long start which 
could not easily be overhauled by other nations. The idea 
that Great Britain was and would remain the leading manu- 
facturing and commercial country of the world, and at the 
same time the largest world market for food and raw mate- 
rials, took firm root. Exports and “cheap food” from abroad 
was the policy of the day. And certainly in those conditions 
it paid us well. We prospered and grew wealthy. The 
standard of living rose in spite of the rapidly increasing 
population, 


How Foop Imports Were Paw For 


Such a policy was not unwelcome to the Dominions and 
to the foreign countries with whom we traded. For our 
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trade was so large that we were able to invest considerable 
sums in capital developments overseas, from which they 
reaped large benefits. At the outbreak of the last war our 
overseas investments were of the order of £3-£4 thousand 
millions. The interest on these investments provided us with 
additional supplies of food and raw materials without the 
necessity of making direct payment in exports, and also 
enabled us to increase still further our investments abroad. 
During the present century the position has gradually been 
changed. Other countries had been building up their indus- 
trial economies and challenging our former supremacy in the 
field of international trade. Even countries still predomi- 
nantly agricultural began to build up their own secondary 
industries. For instance, the share of world industrial pro- 
duction contributed by non-European agricultural countries 
rose from 11 per cent in 1928 to 24 per cent in 1934, and 
has increased still further since then. We began to lose, and 
to lose fairly rapidly, the long lead which we had established 
in the nineteenth century. We began to find that, in spite 
of all our efforts, the quantity of our exports was shrinking. 


COUNTERBALANCES TO SHRINKING EXPorTs 


But the effects of this were not for a number of reasons 
readily apparent. Firstly, we still had very large and profitable 
investments in overseas countries. These continued to pro- 
vide us with a large proportion of our import needs in the 
way of food and raw materials, without making any call on 
our export capacity. Secondly, the terms of trade were turn- 
ing more and more in our favor. World prices of food and 
raw materials were falling rapidly. For instance, the price 
of wheat fell from Ils. 6d. per cwt. in 1923-6 to 5s. 8d. 
per cwt. in 1933-6, while the price of rubber fell from 22d. 
per Ib. in 1923-6 to 2d. per Ib. in 1932... . 

On the short view, this seemed to be to our advantage. 
In fact, however, primary producers throughout the world 
vere left without the means to buy the tools of their trade 
and the clothes, fuel, and other necessities of life, which the 
industrial workers were only too anxious to sell them. At 
the same time, farmers and other primary producers, unable 
to help themselves, were trying to produce and sell more, 
so as to make up tor the low prices they were getting for 
vhat they did produce. 


Tue Vicious Circ_e 


So the vicious circle spun round and round, with the re- 
sult that we all know and can remember. In nearly every 
industrial country there was a high rate of unemployment. 
Millions were eking out a miserable existence, many of them 
badly undernourished and many indeed hardly above the 
starvation line. Not because there was not enough food in 
the world to feed them—wheat was being burnt, coffee was 
being dumped in the sea, crops were being left to rot in the 
ground, and fruit was being left unpicked. And in those 
days there was no machinery to stop the rot from spreading. 
The laissez-faire system of free competition in international 
trade had broken down. 
We in this country felt the effects pretty badly. But to 
some extent they were cloaked, mainly by two factors that 
| have already mentioned—namely, the interests we were 
receiving on our overseas investments and the favorable terms 
if trade. The real truth was that, though many of us did 
not realize it, we were living to a large extent on our past 
rather than on our current achievements, on the wealth 
created by our fathers and grandfathers, rather than by 
urselves, 

I have ventured to recall this past history to your minds, 
as I think that it provides the key to the conflict of ideas 
which exist today about agriculture and its relation to our 





commercial policy. I believe that those who argue that a 
prosperous, healthy and reasonably large home agriculture is 
inconsistent with our position as one of the most important 
industrial and commercial nations of the world do so be- 
cause they are still living in the world of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The conditions of the nineteenth century have changed, 
but the ideas and policies of the nineteenth century still linger 
in the minds of many. “Free Trade” and “Cheap Food” are 
cries which have become so engrained in the thoughts of a 
large body of people that any doctrine which is, or even 
appears to be, opposed to them is regarded as heresy. They 
have forgotten the conditions under which, and the means 
by which, those policies brought us our wealth. Or, if they 
have not forgotten, they argue that our policy should aim 
at returning as far as possible to those conditions and re- 
viving those means. To them I would say, “No man and 
no nation can put back the clock; we are living in the twen- 
tieth century and under twentieth century conditions, and 
the means which we adopt must be twentieth century means.” 

Let us look realistically at the situation in which we shall 
be placed after the war. No one, I think, would deny that 
it will be very different from that which obtained before 
the war and still more from that which obtained in the 
nineteenth centry. 


A Destor Nation 


The first and most important change will be that from 
a creditor nation we shall have become a debtor nation. No 
longer shall we be able to rely on the accumulated wealth 
which our ancestors had built up overseas. That will almost 
all have gone. For nearly every ton of food and raw mate- 
rials which we want to import we shall have to export goods 
in payment. As the Chancellor of the Exchequer told us a 
few weeks ago we shall not only have to maintain the value 
of our exports, but increase it by at least 50 per cent if we 
are going to maintain the standard of living of our people. 
It was no easy task trying to increase, or even maintain, our 
exports even before the war, as I can tell you from my own 
personal experience at the Department of Overseas Trade. 
After the war we are likely to have to face and overcome 
difficulties quite as great, if not a good deal greater. I need 
not remind you that the industrial and manufacturing ca- 
pacity of most of the free countries in the world has been 
vastly increased during the war. This capacity is at present 
largely devoted to weapons of war and to munitions. But 
when peace returns, that capacity will have to be shifted to 
the production of peaceful goods. No, conditions will be very 
different from the days of the nineteenth century when we 
were one of the few sellers and the world was full of buyers 
clamoring for our wares. 


CHANGING TERMS OF TRADE 


That is one change. But another, almost equally important, 
is what is going to happen to the terms of trade. Are they 
likely to be as favorable to us after the war as they used to 
be? Are we still likely to be able to get food and raw mate- 
rials at the same cheap, cut-throat prices? Personally, I think 
that in the long run this is unlikely. No doubt a good many 
of you have read the report and resolutions of the Confer- 
ence on Food and Agriculture at Hot Springs. Two of the 
resolutions passed there unanimously by 44 of the free na- 
tions of the world seem to me to be of fundamental im- 
portance in connection with our trade position after the war. 
First, it was agreed that while inherent natural and economic 
advantages in any area should determine farming systems 
adopted and commodities produced, the agricultures of the 
different countries should aim at three things: First, at 
maintaining soil fertility at levels which will sustain yields 
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and ensure adequate returns for labor; second, at protecting 
crops and livestock from major pests and diseases; third, at 
favoring steady employment throughout the year. The aim 
in fact must be, not only to produce food and raw materials 
as cheaply and efficiently as possible for the consumers of 
the world, but also to give economic and biological security 
to all primary producers. And it was agreed by all the tech- 
nical experts from 44 different countries that the best way 
of doing this was by balanced mixed rotational farming and 
the avoidance of single-crop production or monoculture. This 
indeed is a revolution. 

Most people, whether they are interested in agriculture or 
not, have heard of the Dustbow! conditions in America. Those 
are one result of monoculture, and they have certainly cost 
our American allies dear. But it is not generally realized 
that this is but one instance of the ravages of man on the fer- 
tility of the land. In many other countries, all over the 
world, similar spoliation was taking place. Everywhere the 
same results have inevitably followed from a policy of min- 
ing the capital fertility of the soil. There is no need for me 
to point out to you as businessmen that to deplete the soil, 
which is the capital of agriculture, must in the long run be 
unsound. One of the elementary principles of any business 
enterprise is the provision of adequate allowances for depre- 
ciation. This is important enough when you are dealing with 
buildings or machinery, which can be replaced when they are 
worn out. How much more important when you are dealing 
with land, which once lost cannot be replaced. Obviously it 
is not only sound business practice, but plain common sense, 
to take steps to maintain the health and fertility of the soil. 
Even before the war the newer agricultural countries were 
beginning to realize this, and to think more in terms of 
mixed rotational farming instead of specialization. They were 
beginning, in fact, to appreciate that the farming methods of 
the older agricultural systems of the world, methods which 
had been practised for hundreds of years and in some cases 
for thousands, were not just the outcome of tradition and 
antiquated knowledge but were founded on sound fundamen- 
tal principles. 


ProspaAB_eE Risk 1n Worwp Foop Prices 


This movement away from specialization and towards 
mixed farming is, in my view, likely to go and spread after 
the war. It is true that farming systems which exploit the 
soil are laying up great trouble and expense for the future, 
hut in the short run their costs are cheaper than those of 
farming systems which aim at putting back into the land 
what is taken from it, of farming to preserve the soil, not to 
cash in on its fertility. Thus, the adoption of mixed farming 
systems is bound to mean some rise in the costs of produc- 
tion, as well as a change in emphasis as regards the com- 
modities produced and as regards those available for export. 

This movement is likely to be reinforced by the second 
resolution at Hot Springs to which I referred. This was a 
unanimous decision that, after the war, each country must 
do its best to raise as rapidly as possible the nutritional stand- 
ard of its people. That means that more livestock and live- 
stock products will be required, and that there will be a 
concentration on the production of things required at home 
rather than on products for export. 

Both these factors will take time to have effect. But I 
think that in the long run they are likely to lead to a rise 
in costs, and so in prices, of food sold on the world market. 
I think, therefore, that in the twentieth century the terms 
of trade, far from being more favorable to us than in pre- 
war days, are likely if anything to turn against us. As against 
this, we must remember that, if primary producers get more 
for their products, they will have more money available with 


which to buy industrial goods. Thus the market for indus- 
trial goods may in this way be increased. 

You will not be surprised, after what I have said, if I tell 
you that in my view we are likely to be faced after the war 
with great difficulties and that it will need all our energies, 
the energies of each one of us, to overcome these difficulties, 
and to make sure that our standard of living is not only main- 
tained at its pre-war level but goes on rising. That we can 
do so I have no doubt. But only, as I believe, on certain con- 
ditions. The first is that we make use to the greatest possible 
extent of our own natural resources here at home. These 
natural resources are the land, what we can get from under 
the land which is mainly coal, together with the skill and 
industry of our workers. Secondly, that we concentrate 
especially on trading with those countries that are particu- 
larly ready to trade with us. We should certainly make a 
start with our Dominions and Colonies. 


A MEANS TO AN END 


I hope that, from what | have said, it is by now clear to 
you why I told you earlier that I believed there was no an- 
tagonism between agriculture and the export industries. Ex- 
port we must and will, after the war. But exports are not, 
as some people tend to think, an aim in themselves. They 
are a means to an end—that is to enable us to import the 
things which we need. To say, as some people do, that we 
must import certain things whether we need them or not, 
in order that we may export, is nonsense. To say that we 
must export to get the essentials we require is sound common 
sense. For a time, at any rate, the resources put at our com- 
mand by our exports are unlikely to cover everything we 
require. For a time, therefore, we shall be compelled to cut 
down on things other than necessities. We want both food 
and raw materials. But many of the raw materials we most 
require we cannot produce here at home, whereas the 
farmers and farm workers in this country have shown that 
much of the food we need can be grown here. If, therefore, 
we must economize, it seems only sensible to do so on imports 
of food rather than on imports of raw materials. 

I should perhaps make it clear that by this I do not mean 
that we shall not still require substantial quantities of food 
from abroad. The area of our land is limited and we can 
never hope, nor do we desire, to be self-sufficient as regards 
food. Our soil is not suited to the production of all we need 
of certain commodities. For example, we do not wish to 
maintain any longer than we need the terrific acreages of 
wheat and potatoes that we are at present growing. We are, 
after all, primarily suited to the production of livestock and 
livestock products, and the emphasis must be gradually 
changed over to these from crops for direct human consump- 
tion. The point that I am making is that for some time our 
overseas income will be limited, and will not enable us to 
import all that we should like to. So long as it is limited, 
we must concentrate on importing those essentials which we 
cannot produce here at home. Agriculture can make an im- 
portant contribution, by enabling us to economize for the 
time being on food imports and bring in more raw materials 
for our industries. In due course, as our overseas financial 
resources are increased and as our standard of living rises, 
I believe that we shall be able to absorb not only the food 
which countries overseas wish to send us, but also the food 
which a healthy and well-balanced agriculture in this coun- 
try should produce—and produce, too, at prices that will 
compare not unfavorably with average world prices. 

You can well understand, therefore, how glad I am to see 
a growing realization among businessmen of the close inter-re- 
lationship there should be between agriculture and industry 
and of the extent to which each must rely on the other. Only 
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the other day, for instance, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in their report on the Government’s White Paper on 
Employment Policy reaffirmed their belief that the prosperity 
of home agriculture was essential to the future welfare of the 
country. 

I believe that in the postwar era industry and agriculture 


will each have their part to play, and that in playing it each 
will be of the greatest help to the other. Together they can, 
I think, ensure that our nation will continue to prosper and 
rank as one of the great economic powers of the world. In 
opposition, they will in my view spell out a dismal and pre- 
carious future for our country. 


British and American Opinion 


FUNDAMENTAL ELEMENTS THAT MIGHT BECOME A HEAD-ON CLASH 


By WILLIAM L. BATT, Vice Chairman of the War Production Board and United States member and representative 
on the Combined Production and Resources Board 


Delivered before the Engineering Society of Cincinnati, Ohio, January 18, 1945 


HE point that so many of us forget is that this war 
actually began many years before the outbreak of the 
present fighting. The fighting is, of course, the most 
unhappy phase of total war, but it is only one phase. There 
are some, of whom perhaps Lord Keynes is the ouststanding 
example, who insist that this war began with the signing of 
the Treaty of Paris. It was his contention, in his extremely 
prophetic book, “The Economic Consequences of the Peace,” 
that the unrealistic attitude taken toward the European 
economy by the peacemakers made another outbreak of 
fighting inevitable. Hitler harped on the theme that the 
hunger and the barbarities of inflation and the lack of 
economic opportunity were the genesis of the Nazi party. 

There are others who insist that it was the withdrawal of 
the United States, the principal creditor nation, from whole- 
hearted participation in world affairs, especially in world 
trade, that generated the world crisis. 

Whatever the actualities are, the fact remains that Ger- 
many was actively preparing for war from 1932 on, and 
that economic war with its blocked currencies, barter, certain 
types of cartels, and other restrictions designed to limit the 
world’s living standards rather than raise them, was rampant 
long before 1939. 

We had the war of nerves, we had the “phony” war, all 
before we had the all-out fighting war and I doubt whether 
there is anybody here today who supposes that the total war 
will end when the fighting stops. It will not be that easy. 

From the mistakes of the Peace of Paris, from the mistakes 
of American isolationism, from all the miserable mistakes 
the Allied nations made in the years between the two wars, 
we must learn some lessons. I believe there is in the 
United States today a very substantial majority opinion sup- 
porting the ideas that we must participate fully in building 
a better world. Partly this is selfish; we see in the task of 
sending our good products to improve the living conditions 
of the world, a chance to export our unemployment. But, in 
addition to this, we are beginning to recognize that a narrow 
nationalism and all its concomitants of thrusting the economy 
of various countries awry in the name of self-sufficiency, is a 
harbinger of war. If you accept that, you must then agree 
that mechanisms of trade obstruction are not the tools of 
peace. 

Nevertheless, a realist will insist that the trend of several 
decades cannot be reversed overnight. Indeed, we see the 
world emerging from this war with less really free trading 
than ever before in history. That has been an inevitable by- 
product of the war, but we need to identify it as such, and 
clearly place the responsibility. The essential thing is to get 
the world back on the right track. If we see the ends and 
objectives clearly enough we can hope to find the ways and 
means. ; 

In this undertaking we need all the partners we can get. 








I have spoken at other times about the necessity for a sound 
understanding between us and the U. S. S. R. Tonight, I 
want to talk about some of Britain’s economic problems 
and the interest we have in them, because I feel keenly that 
we in the United States need a healthy Britain. 

I believe it is a fair statement to say that the United 
States will need the economic cooperation of Britain in 
winning the peace every bit as much as it requires the mili- 
tary cooperation of Britain in winning the war. 

This makes it vividly essential realistically to look at her 
position today. Now, I am going to say some things that 
may sound sharp, but my motive is to heal, not to hurt. 
Moreover, I am convinced that, unless Americans are told 
the true situation in Britain today, so they can direct their 
energies toward helping Britain rather than wasting them in 
futile criticism, we shall lose a shining opportunity to enjoy 
together an adventure in both good will and prosperity. 

Let me sketch lightly a little of the present British 
economic background, although it may be rudimentary to 
you. Since Elizabeth’s day the British have been making 
overseas investments. Their capital helpe'! push many of 
our great railroads westward. They built some of our bigger 
and better industries here in America and this was true in 
larger measure elsewhere in the world. These investments 
paid interest, this interest was transmitted to England and 
was one of the means by which many Britons lived in com- 
fort, spending their money for the goods and services that 
contributed in some degree to Britain’s living standards. 

Those investments have now, in very large measure, been 
liquidated. Many of us recall, in the early days of the war, 
the newspaper stories of how the British Government com- 
pelled the sale of such British-owned properties as American 
Viscose. That was only one example. It is true that all 
such investments were not so liquidated, but a large part of 
them were. The stocks and bonds were sold, the money was 
spent for shells, aircraft and other implements of war that 
have long since been hurled at the enemy and are gone. 

I don’t need to elaborate very much on what has hap- 
pened to British overseas export during the war. It has 
fallen to less than 1/3 of its pre-war figure. We know how 
vital it was for that island of some 40,000,000 people to 
import their food and to export coal and manufactured goods 
that paid for their food. When their back was to the wall, 
the United States stepped in with lend-lease so that they 
could go on with an all-out effort for war. We have sup- 
plied the munitions for which Britain could no longer pay, 
and the food that they no longer could obtain in the normal 
pattern of foreign trade, through the lend-lease program. 
That has been to our direct interest. But, with the close of 
the fighting, the British people clearly foresee the day in 
which they must, for very reasons of survival, rebuild their 
foreign trade. Moreover, they see they must even enlarge 
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that trade to make up what they have lost in the war in 
liquidation of their foreign assets, and to meet the 12 bil- 
lions in debts they have incurred around the globe. They 
have a goal in Britain of increasing their foreign trade 50 
per cent above what it was in 1939 to offset these losses and 
so that they may enjoy, or even improve, their pre-war liv- 
ing standards. 

That is a great target to aim at and, like the Americans, 
the British love to think of moving onward and upward and, 
therefore, it has been with sharp pain that they have lately 
discovered they are going to be tremendously handicapped in 
achieving any such goal. 

If you pick up a responsible British newspaper today you 
are liable to see something about British efficiency. If you 
examine this subject a little you will discover a disturbing 
situation. I want to picture it to you a little bit because I 
believe it is something in which we Americans particularly 
can help the British. 

About nine months ago the British became perturbed about 
their textile production. Some Americans had pointed out 
that British production methods were not of the best, so the 
British sent a mission of textile people over here under Sir 
Frank Platt and they toured some of our leading mills and 
talked to our technical people. They went home and made 
a report—a report which has fairly staggered Britain. The 
Platt report showed that, in spinning, British output per 
man-hour was 18 to 40 per cent less than American; in 
weaving, 56 to 67 per cent. We have upward of 600,000 
automatic looms here. In Britain they have about 14,000. 
The Platt report bluntly says that Britain is 25 to 30 years 
behind in its textile methods. 

I want to add that this lack of efficiency in British textile 
production is not just a product of the war. When Sir 
Frank Platt says Britain is 25 to 30 years behind in its 
methods he actually means that Britain failed to keep in 
stride throughout most of this generation. This story is 
sadly portrayed in the fact that in 1913, the year just before 
the start of the first World War, Britain produced 7,000,- 
000,000 yards of cotton textiles. By 1939, the year the pres- 
ent war started, this production had fallen to 1,400,000,000 
yards—just one-fifth as much! This was during a period of 
time when the general world consumption of textiles rose 
about 35 per cent. 

This means one thing: That between 1913 and 1939 
Britain lost its ability to compete in the world markets with 
the lower-cost mass production of cotton textiles. True, 
Britain retained fine spinning and high-count fabric lines, 
but these are not the lines of big profits. They are not the 
lines in which exports can be increased 50 per cent. 

Next, I would like to talk a little bit about coal. While 
coal is singularly lacking in glamour, it is really one of the 
most vital things in the world and especially so to Britain. 
In pre-war years, coal accounted for about 70 per cent of 
British exports in volume and about 12 per cent in value. 
It was a fine material to: load into boats that brought food 
and other supplies to the “tight little Isle.” If postwar ex- 
ports are to be greatly expanded, the pattern of the peace 
would suggest that coal must be a substantial consideration. 
Moreover, Britain’s dependence upon coal at home is even 
more vital than its place as an export. Britain has very little 
hydro-electric power and no oil. It is dependent upon coal 
for warmth, for transportation, and for industrial power. 
Yet, if the picture with textiles is grim, the picture with coal 
is stark. 

The Combined Production and Resources Board—which 
is the Anglo-American economic coordinating agency of 
which I am the American deputy member—recently spon- 
sored sending a mission of American coal experts to Britain 
to see what could be done toward increasing efficiency of 





British coal mining. The British welcomed the visit because 
they were keenly alive to the need for increased coal produc- 
tion as a vital war need. Their report is still secret although 
parts of it have been made public. Moreover, we have a 
great deal of public knowledge of Britain’s coal mining 
methods in this country—knowledge which is not always 
accurate, for all the methods are not quite the same as 
described in “How Green Was My Valley.” And it may 
be unfair to say that where we use a power cutter, an auto- 
matic loader, and an electric train to bring the coal out of 
the ground, they use a pick and shovel and a donkey cart. 
But that exaggeration will serve to give you a general idea. 

Our Combined Coal Committee has done some dramatic 
things. By sending over large amounts of excavating equip- 
ment—a quantity which one of our statisticians estimated 
was about equal to that used in digging the Panama Canal 
—they have been able, in some parts of Britain, to dig the 
coal from surface outcroppings. 

In other words, they are using what we call our strip- 
mining methods, which means, to put it crudely, turning 
some of those green valleys into a gravel pit. 

This has helped, incidentally, to add 12,000,000 tons of 
coal to the British supply that otherwise would not have 
been mined, but it is not a cheap method and I don’t know 
whether it will be continued after the war or not. 

This sentence from the “New Statesman and Nation” of 
London, October 21, 1944, may give you the idea in a nut- 
shell: “The American miner produced, before the war, 
nearly four times as much coal per day as the British miner.” 

The central fact in the whole coal picture is that the price 
of British coal has doubled since the start of the war. 

Now, remember that it takes two tons of coal to make a 
ton of steel, which partly accounts for the fact that the price 
of steel has risen 50 per cent since the start of the war. Re- 
member, that coal is transportation and electric power as I 
have said. What this all adds up to is that Britain is emerg- 
ing from the war far less able to compete than she was even 
in 1939, That is what she finds when she realistically faces 
her problem of increasing exports 50 per cent. That is not 
a pretty picture. That is a tough picture. 

I think you will begin to see why Britain is not today as 
anxious as we are to have wide open and free markets 
throughout the world. 

I made this comment to a well-informed British friend of 
mine, and you might be interested in his reply. He said, 
“Britain is anxious to have open and free markets throughout 
the world, but this is an ideal towards which we must work 
gracually. In the position she sees herself immediately after 
the war, she will be in such a tight spot for a time until she 
can rebuild her housing, her industry and her export trade, 
and thereby be assured of the wherewithal to exist, that 
various restrictive measures must be enforced, controls of 
some materials must continue, the import of luxury goods 
cut down and every effort made to force industry to produce 
goods most wanted for the country’s life. The more help 
we can get in this connection from the U. S. A. and else- 
where, the sooner we will be able to reach the ideal of free 
markets throughout the world which we would equally, I 
think, like to see.” " 

I believe that in Greece, Italy, India and elsewhere in the 
world where we criticize British political actions, we are 
seeing effects and not causes. The fundamental cause is 
Britain’s great need of favorable markets from which she 
cannot be excluded. She has held a historic grasp on Greece, 
partly through the Royal family, partly through investment, 
partly through trade, and feels she must retain her grasp. 
Of course, too, the desire for a pro-British Greece on the 
lifeline to India through the Suez is from a military view- 
point, highly understandable. ; 
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Britain supplied Italy with about one-half its coal before 
the war and was active in an economic way there; obviously 
she is desirous of protecting those economic interests and, 
as is common in the history of mankind, is not unwilling to 
use (strong methods) to effect that end. 

At the recent air conference in Chicago, we were seeking 
free access to any country, the right to pick up and put down 
passengers wherever we please; in other words, to operate 
air lines almost as freely as if this were one world in heart 
and mind as well as in physical fact. The British, and we can 
understand their feeling, looked upon us as having already 
established air routes, partly by grace of our military activi- 
ties; as already having the planes and trained personnel; as 
having the bulk of the air-minded passengers who would 
probably use such lines, and as having the world’s richest 
domestic market, which market, | suspect, will be our pri- 
mary interest for many years to come. Again, the British were 
uncomfortable in their competitive position, and so naturally 
did not see eye to eye with us. 

The motive behind their position, unquestionably, is one of 
feeling that British lines cannot immediately enter any free 
for all competition with American lines. This is a feeling 
which I believe has, for the time being, considerable founda- 
tion in fact. But, in saying this, we still must recognize that 
the British position is not immediately compatible with the 
present sentiment of the American people. 

The people of the United States will emerge from the war 
feeling quite strongly that if you split up a world, and if 
you have high protective tariffs, cartels, state trading and 
all the other implementia of the totalitarians, you really be- 
gin to subjugate peoples, to limit living standards, and thus 
to breed wars. So we are interested in a freer flow of trade 
not only as an opportunity to add 10 to 15 billion to our 
national income but also as a means of striking a blow for 
peace. Therefore, this thing has some of the qualities of a 
crusade, and is not to be taken lightly. 

The British, by contrast, will emerge from the war badly 
wounded and feeling they must have protection for their 
markets, at least for some time, even if it means using some 
of these unhappy devices, and there, I think, you have the 
fundamental elements of what might easily become a head-on 
clash between British and American opinion. 

I believe this clash can be averted, first, by promoting un- 
derstanding in the two countries of what the problems are, 
and secondly, by our realizing that if we want the help of 
Britain in building a better world, we must take energetic 
steps toward helping Britain regain economic health. 

I want to digress for a moment now and bring out a few 
reasons why I believe that the United States will require 
Britain’s help in winning the peace just as much as it re- 
quires Britain’s help in winning the war. The Economic 
Intelligence Section of the League of Nations made a com- 
prehensive study of world trade, a study which was published 
by Princeton University in 1942. This study showed that 
the Anglo-American group of nations, which included the 
United States, the Philippines, Latin America and the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations, control more than one-half 
the world’s raw materials and more than one-half its mer- 
cantile trade. In other words, the volume of the combined 
Anglo-American group was so great that it could influence 
the entire world’s pattern of trade, but it could do so, 
naturally, only if it enjoyed the closest collaboration. If they 
were resolutely aiming toward the objective of freer and 
freer trade throughout the world, and in the building of 
normal and natural alignments of materials and production, 
they could, I believe, remove most of the economic frictions 
that generate wars. 

The only serious troubles we would have, I should 
imagine, would come in those places in the world where 


reactionary elements tried to keep down the living standards 
of the peoples. You caa imagine, for example, the results of 
attempting suddenly to raise the living standards in Spain. 
But I believe such chemicalizations will be for the ultimate 
good, and that we must work toward them courageously. 

This is the grand objective which I believe all people of 
enlightened and liberal intelligence throughout the world 
hold in their hearts. That some in Britain are momentarily 
fearful of it, I think, is only a temporary condition. I be- 
lieve their long-range view is not too far from ours and that 
their present political and economic gyrations—some of them 
unpleasant for us to watch—are in fact only attempts to win 
a little time for convalescence. We ought never to forget 
that they are in their sixth year of very real sacrifice and 
that, while they still fight vigorously, they are a tired and 
worn people. 

This brings me to the point of asking what we can do to 
get Britain back on its economic feet and standing by our 
side as a healthy partner. A great danger in a discussion of 
this kind is the danger of oversimplification. 

You could say that Britain needs machines and that we 
could send machines. That is true. But it is only part of 
the story. 

Even more than machines, Britain needs a certain amount 
of technological help. They have wonderful universities in 
Britain, but in a general way they do not have the kind of 
technological training that we give so many of our young 
men. By that, I mean men capable of setting up the en- 
gineered production lines that we have, the experts in incen- 
tives, and men with our type of managerial skill. I do not 
mean they are totally lacking in those things, but in general 
that is certainly one of their serious problems. We should 
be able to help them along that line. It is, indeed, the point 
I wish to emphasize most here today, for it is groups such as 
this that can take the initiative in opening channels for 
sending some of our talent abroad, and for finding the right 
men to do the most useful job in Britain. 

Another thing, for the last five or six years British in- 
dustry, indeed the industry of most of the world, has been 
in large measure cut off from observing the tremendous 
strides we have taken in this period in production methods 
and efficiency. The fact that British textile men could ob- 
serve such things as they did indicates the utility of inviting 
missions from other British industries over to study our 
methods. 

That, again, is something that doesn’t cost us much, but 
which might be of incalculable value to the British. As to 
some of Britain’s other problems, such as the handing down 
of plants from one generation to another, with the gradual 
building of an aura of conservatism that prefers machine 
tools installed by grandfather to those available today, there 
is probably not much we can do. However, few Americans 
realize what a jolt that system has been given by the war. 
I believe we can safely leave that problem in the hands of 
the generation now coming along in Britain. 

The fact that large segments of British opinion were 
aroused and irked by the disclosures of inefficiency is, I 
should think, an extremely hopeful sign. 

If I seem not too exact and precise in prescribing remedies 
please remember that the trouble is not subject to easy 
diagnosis nor is it likely to respond to any one simple treat- 
ment. I am only trying to get the big picture into some sort 
of focus so that we can look at it intelligently, understand it 
sympathetically and act on it realistically. 

If you agree with my general thesis that the world needs 
a healthy Britain, and if I have made some of the difficulties 
a little more real, then as thoughtful American citizens, you 
will want to do whatever you can to help her, whenever 
you can. 


<a *** 





